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education programs are implemented i« de scribed , and . Federal program 

■ coordinating efforts through agencies in the Departments of Labor, 
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"The 



SUMMARY: 



role, r qualify, and relevdrrce of 'educatipnah 
progr<irps>in major insMtutions' have- not kept , pace. with . 
the 's6'cial, economic, * politicar vdnd/.rtechhblqgical • 
../ changes •and.expectations dfvSociety.\ . . . Offenders 

/ . ^ typically lack marketable skilis for employmenrds .w^ V 

. qs the basic education necessary ^.ivelop^tJiese skills. .. 

.they hdVe been Mosers' in school and. are caught up jn. 
the cycle, of cultural and ecohornic deprivations;"- : . 



.. . ' " National Advisory. Commi<5sioh.on 

. . = ■ Criminal Justife Standards and.. Goals 

'^^'-'^ ' . 1973 ' ■ ■ ' 

i ' , • 5 ■ ' ■ , 

,ln the Iqte I960's, following the formati.dn of the Law Enforcement Administration (LEAA) 

under the Omnibus Crime and Safe.Streets Act -of 1968, the Department .of Health, 

Education and Welfare .and other Federal agencies, were requested to leave, the active 

development of corrections related- programs to the new agency. The emphasis of the- 
.LEAA program on state block gf ants (85% of LEAA funding) tended to preclude program 

initiative in corrections education on the natfonal level. The Department of Labor 
. through manpower development programming and the Department. gf Heglth, Education 

and Welfare through educational programming did 'become involvecf in corrections 

education to some extent. ... 

Several HEW agencies undertook corrections -edi/catir- projects without overall 
^.-ifc^ordin&tion or Departmental policy for corrections education.- The Office of the 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education and Welfare intitiated this study "to.deVejop 
a comprehensive description of corrections education programs in HE//, and- to make 
•recommenda'tions regarding' their purposes, organizational location,' operations, and "their 
relationship td' other Federal corrections programs." 
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CORRECTIONS EDUCATION OVERVIEW .. ' ,^ . ' ' • 

The , Stress on "corrections" or "education" largely determines the approach used by 
•corrections practitioners. Those ' advocating -'a corrections emphasis see corrections 
; 'education playing a rehabilitative role., and the major responsibility for program 
development resting with criminal justice, agencies, , The education^ approach perceives a 
right of persons to education whatever their status within Jhe criminal justice system with 
program.responsibility resting with educators. 

^"^hese philosophical approaches to corrections education ^have real world implications for 
developing policy an^d inhplementing cprrections education programs. The basic question is,, 
should there be corrections education? If so,, shotjld dorrections education be viewed as a 
component in the rehabilitative process or should it be based more on a conventional 
educational model? Lastly, if a need is determined, the central issue becomes one of 
• designating which agency or agencies wilUhave jurisdiction and defined responsibilities in' 
developing and implementing corrections education programs. 

The term corrections educatiorL_encompasses d variety of components, both educational 
and correctional .in nature. This.has resulted in numerous definitions of ''the. corrections 
education process. For the. purpose of thr^ study, the common denominator for corrections 
education was the identified client who has? had contact with the criminal justice system 
including persons who are detained and awaiting trial, those who are convicted and serving 
sentences, those who are convicted but who have been placed on probation in* the 
community, and those who were sentenced and served time but have been placed on parole 
• "for the remainder of .their*sentenl:es» These inclusive groupings of detained-or colnvicted 
f|)ersons was further divided into, the fol (owing categories: juveniles or adults;, males or 



females; local, state, or national. jurisdiction; educational characterisics of the students; 
program objectives; and type of education and correfctional setting. 



For the purpose of this study, MetaMetrics focused on the offender m the institution and, 
to- a. lesser degree, in the comnnunfty. The traditional division of juvenile and adult 
; offenders was maintained as these are populations which are identifiable and separable in- 



•terms of legal definition, • location, age and, to some extent, educational needs/ 
Corrections .education programming as provided or fynded by Federal agencies wds 
emphasized.- It was not within The scope of "the study to examine state andybcai 
governmental activities in this area, althoOgh they collectively account for nearfy ?.b% of 
corrections .education funding. Educational services provided to corrections staff w^is not 
.included as G study componeri|. . 

• ' . - 

•HISTORICAL REVIEW <> 

The year "1929* is usually considered the beginning of a modern and comprehensive trend in 
correctional education. The date marks the first time thc^t a survey was.conducted of 
corrections education'as practiced in American penal institutions- The study , revealed 
that there was not ope complete and well-rounded educational' program to be found in^^ 
American penal facilities. " . - 

In response to growing-pressures to. reform, corrections education in prisons expanded. By 
the summer of 1930; the Federal prison " system had provided, a trained supervisor of 
education for each- Federar institution, provided new classrooms, re -organised libraries in 
..the Federal, institutions', spent, a considerable sum of money on library books and" text 
books and had instituted a system of" self -study correspondence courses to supplement 
classroom instructiohs. • • 

In the I940's, corrections education was increasingly. seen as a principal rehabilitative tool. 
^Reformation' of the offender became 'rehabilitation' and the concept of the criminal 

nature changed dramatically. It was during this era tha't the social sciences, in particular 
" psychology, had a.profound impact .on correctional thinking. , . ' / ^ 

The major emphasis arid -utilization ot resources over the past three decades has actually 
been conducted in the area of vdcationak training. ' .In the late 1.960's a significant break- 
through into new types of prison education programs, was achieved with the development 
o' the federally funded "Newgate" college prisoner education programs. At that time, 
there were only 18 college programs offering live instruction in prison facilities- throughou-t 
the' country. The cornmencement of the Newgate prison education program reflected a 
-new theory in 'criminar behavior. This viewpoint' saw the criminal as a disadvantaged 
individual, rother then a pGtholQgicarone.- , , 



NEED FOR C0RRECT|6n?''EDUCAT10N 

Approximately -Z.i million! persons are under supervision. of corrections agencies*' RqugFiiy 
haif are in Institutio'hs and half on parole or probation. About inalf pre juveniles. Among 
-the incarcerated, «% are nonwhite. At the time-of their arrest, 75% had incomes of less 
then $2000. Although .inmates are overwhelmingly young adults, 'their educational- 
attainment ii deplorable. Almost 90% of adult inmates lack a high school diploma. More 
than 1/3 of the juveniles are functionally illiterate From 40% to 65% of inmates W no 
market'dble job skills. One-third of federal inmates Vrannot perform at the sixth grade 
: level. Another third function above the sixth but belc)wlthe'l2th grade level. 

It js important to, note, given the very low level of edUcati"6nai;attai^^nnent among inmates 
that their ability level is not below"that of 'the general population. l|"deed, 87% of fecjeral 
prisoners IQ is average or above.' The conclusion i3 unavoidable: wKether the fault of the 
indiviudal or , of society, the corrections population stands' as a mo|numental educational 
' failure. It is. also important to note that, compared to other educa|ipnally disadvantaged 
groups,' the social cost of the corrections population is greatly disprpportionate to its size. 
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.PURPOSES OF CORRECTIONS EDUCATION ' ° ■ ' 

Philosophies of corrections and of the rofe of .education in corrections have changed and_ 
are changing even now. in young Americov criminals wire seen <]S sinners, morally 
depraved persons in need or moral regeneration. Criminal^ were sent for reform,, to do 
penonce in "penetentiaries". As Bible study'was central tj moral reform,. education was 
•central to cdrrectTons frboi the earliest days. The criminal as sinner has largely given way 
to the criminal as a Behavioral' pathology in need of rehabilitation and to the criminal as 
victim of disadvantaged circumstances in need of better social opportunities.' The role of 
education in- corrections, today reflects all these policies and others. 'The following 
' purposes for education in today's correctional enterprise are identified: . , 

Educational '' . ■ ' \ . ■ ■ ■ 

o Basic skills training 

o •' Higher education ' ■ • 

•' .• o Vocational training , ■ ■ ' " • . 



Correctional . 



Xitizenship" training 

o ^ Changing personality * ^ < 

o • Providing moral uplift through hard work and discipline 

o Improvinig access to legitinnate-social rewards 



CORRECTIONS EDUCATION EFFECTIVENESS 



J 



Corrections educdfion effectiveness is measured by the extent of achieving program 
objectives. • Academic achievement is a function of quality, of programs, student 
prejsaration and application, and educationdl eavironment. A literature review mdicatfed 
the following selected items on achievement of academic objectives: _ ' . 



California Youth Authority U nion_College Study; ^ . . ■ 

Of 127 students admitted-to the progi-am, 93 or 73% remained in the program' 
until paroled'and accumulated an average of '3!? units of college credit, IS units 
more -than a normal junior college'workload. A^total of -56 students or 60% of 
those paroled continued cQ\)ege during the firstsix months on release. , 



Project Newgate : . _ • - . . • 

'Approximately 90% of Newg'ate participants in Oregon, when compared to non- 
participants, planned to attend college after release.. Actual eolltege 
at.tandance of participants was 78%. 
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Philadelphia County Prisons C ommunity Xoi|ege Pjogram: . 
Community College instructors found iwTiateS>.j:nore. dedicated- to academic 
'achievement than, their regular . students; The C6n|munity College.-.prison 
program succeeded in introducing over a hundred j'nmptes per year to higher 
education. ' •. ' ■ \ '.. ' . 



[Achievement of rehabilitation objectives through corrections, '^.ducatioR is clouded 
'somewhat by the lapk of in-depth studies and rnethodologlcal probrems. The tendency of, 
'7ec?nt years to -declare that no rehabilitation programs work, nonetheless,, is totally 
' inaccurate wifh respect to corrections 'education. Tlie- literature review' revealed -the 
following: ' . ^ 



\ 



3 Wash ington State VocQtionQ l Re habilitatio n Study ; 

^_^9i^88 felons participating in yocational traininglprograrfis, 56% ^wero apt 
' rearresVd^for new crirnesjas bonnpared'to ^7% foi\ noh-participants, 

V • ' ' , I. \ \ * • • '/ . 

3 • - Calirornfa Youth Ai^ithoritV :kjn^ior College Study ; \ i , 

• Personality change, tests adnrrimstered to participahts indicated imp|ovement 
on self-acceptance, selfJest^em^ and personal competence scales. Parole 
viofaVdns of particfpants was 9% as connpared to a sTat^5vide.rate of 28%. 



0 , 

o Proj^et Newgate ; - .. " * ^ ' 

Newgate particifiants vyere found mbre likely to have improved job stabilityt^e 
^ employe^ or attending ^chool, arid contiauing their educational careers. They' 
were found less likely to have incurred drug or drinking^problehis. 




FEDERAL CORRECTIONS. EDUCATION PROGRAMS ''^ 

l=^ederally fuQded corrections''educatiofi programs are4he-Tesul+ of. scattered efforts at the 
local, state' and nationaf levels to address the problems of yocational, general and higher., 
education. for ".offenders. The key pieces, of legislation -under which, these efforts are 

implemented are: . , •' ' ' )' ■ ' 

' ' ' ' '■ • '■ 

o ' Elemen tary ahd Secondary Education Act of 19^5 . ' . 

Cinder Title I of^ESEA, grants are'^provided to local educational agencies and to 
state administered'institutions serving educationally 'd^prived'children. . Title I 
* accounts for approximately Cne-third of all federal funds . expehded for 
corrections education. ... * ... . , 

o / Rehabilita tio n Act of [973 , * 

State rehabilitation agencies developed programs to -provide vocational 
'adjustment , services to physically and mentally handicapped delinquents and 
. inmates under state block grants. . 




o ^Compfehensive Enhplo yment QndVTrQinJhgK^A^^ 1973 \.':,^ " 
• The Department of Laboi; provf^ei^ JobVvqi^^^ and'employmerit' opportunities 
to economically .disadvantaged, uneitiployed ai^undWempIs^^^^ under 
titlej of CETA; Ti'tlVH provides Transitional\DU^Iic service employment- and.. 
Titfe III benefits.,special manpower groups. 

• - i ^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ > Y \ ^ 

o * Higher Education Acf of 1965 - \ *\ 

Basic Education Opportunity Grants (BEOO'cortstitut^ a subs.fbqtiql program 
to benefit ex-offenders' in pbtaining an undergr(:i^ate education. thevTeacher 
Corps (Title V) has operated programs in Vrorrecttenar instil uti 

o Adgit £<}qe5rfion ACT^ 'ESEA Am end ments fc?f 1 966 

Formula grbnts to states 'have jesulted in Vhe provision of adult education 
programs -through me secondary level. to inmatW in correctional institutions. 

o QmnrSus Crime -Control and Safe Street ; Act of 196 8 • 

Block grants are awarded to state planning agenhies, and selected correctional 
education projects are funded. LEA^A discretionary" grVints are dwarded to 
corrections education projects. * • 



For Fiscal YMr.'l975, '^n estimate,(;i $94 million of federal \^und| were ^expended for 
corrections ,educ^6tipn ahd^osely related programs. Approxin^ate y $12 millioiji of this 
' amount was. Used for 'federal prisoners. Of the remaining $82 rriilljon, $9 millio^n or 11% 
was derived from the, Law Enforcement* Assistance AdministVafion, program'. HEW 
accounted for. .$72 million or 88% of the total "and the Departmei^t of Labor provided $1 
million or 1%. (These figures are based on ail' identifiable Federal 'Expenditures allocated 
to corr-ections education programming effb:ts.\ We were unab|e, with,majiy' agencies to 
get" complete or accurate funding data, e.g., DOL, CETA fexpenditures,^and consequently 
were forced to go with estimates, the ?pgency could provide ,us.) ' . 
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COORDINATION OF FEDERAL PROGF^AMMING ' .'• 

* ■■■>■,• 

' a . ' ■ 

The Federal InterrAgency' Council on Corrections meets seven times annually to develop^ 
recommendations and implementation ■ strategies for national policy and priorities in' 
correctibns, and provide coordination of prbgran^ 'efforts between Federal agencies/ 
private industry, labor and state and. local jurisdictions. The Council is advisory. and 
^cooi'di native with activities oriented to facilitating communication and cooperation. 

In \97\, an extraordinary cooperative venture into corrections education was undertaken by 
LEAA, HEW and the Department of Labor. The'Cbmpreberisive Offenders Program Effort 
(COPE) was to be jointly 'funded and administered by t_^he thre'ragencies. ., jnj^72, HEW 
^thdrew from the effort. LEAA and QOL remained committed to the .'program -and- 
joffttly sponsored 12 three-year grants to states. 

During the early \970% several Congressionar bills were drafted which addressed 
corrections education- and agency coordination needs. The bills proposed federol funding 
to qreate a clearinghouse or interogency group or council tp establish and coordinate 
trqining, education and employment ;programs for offenders. None 'J. th'is legislation was, 
passed. • . 

■ • ... " ■ ' . . ' • ^ 

De facto coordination of.Federal corrections educotion prograrti efforts .takes place 

through a network of agency officials, in the Bureau of Prisons, LEAA, DOL and- HEW. 

Information andHdeas are Shared, but no formal mechanism exists for trahslating coacepts ■ 

• into dction programs other than that which is possible under existing agency activities. A 

concerted Federal effort to aid" corrections education at the state and local level. ,is pot 

faGjlitated by the existing "situation and agency relotionships. - 

. • '\ ' . ■ ' ■ ... ' . ' v' . [ ' 

PROGRAM-ISSUES = • • • '\ 

.Corrections education, because of its dichotomous . nature, will, -continue to ;be 
chqracterized GS a program orea-fiHed with diff icult -issuei' ! . The development of 

^cprYectibns education as .a program su per inn'pose^ upon a complex correctional structure 
wni severely test the^will of'participating local', state and Federal agencies." With Federal 
program funds being available . thr9ygh both, criminal justide-^oiid ^education^ ^^^^^ 
improved interaction between correctioni systems dnd educfition systems is' imperative. . , 



. Corrections education prrorities and program emphasis should be addressed in the 
following areas: . " . " 

; ■ " - I' ' ■ - 

. o Types of Corrections Education : Available corrections education resources 
can be allocated to basic education to the detriment of innovative educational 
programming and- higher education courses. Effectiveness and relevance of 

various curricula should be addressed. . ♦ 

.. -■ . " ■ • . ■ 

• -' ■ •* • 

■ P Inriplementation ; Education programming has been provided by educators 
: working out of educational institutions as well as educators , as correctional 
staff,:. The. optimum staffing and organizationdl structure should be determined- 
■ for egch correctional; setting.: , ^ 

:'."y'-"'':'..^ Juvenile and A^dult Of fenders: The legal requirement, for mandatory 
. . attendance , may satisfy .a substa'ntial part . of . the iheed . for . education J 

2 ^programming -for .juveniles. . Although quality of education may be ^creased 
for juveniles, the greater current need may be for adult and youthful ofiFen^^ 
education. ' . .. . " ^. 

o Community Orientation : Corrections, in recent years, has turned to the 
^ ■ - community for program resources and other assistance .^fbr offender 
rehabilitation.:' The halfway house movement* characterizes the gradcial move 
, away from.-mdssive institutions. Study release for inmates and^utilizatiohvpf v 
community educationql institutions are also, important aspects. Correction 
education progrdmming may give further jmpetus to. community .corrections. 

o Offenders as- d ^Disgdvqntaqed - PopulGtion: There is a recent tendency . in 
juver^ile justice to; not label clients as juvenile- .delinquents and to divert as 
nrionylas . possible ' from the formal criminar justice system.. Nonetheless, 
incarcerated qnd convicted persons may constitute a disadvantaged population 
. requiring special education programming enlphasis.-^ .^^ ^ \r?.'.-.;'" > 



'o Education : Studies have indicated success, of corrections education projects in 
, ■ ■ achieving educationql objectives. The degree of success angl the relevance of 
various types of educational "'progrannnning in achieving rehabilitation 
.objectives is less understood. ' 

FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS .. ■ • 

Correctidns education is a program area-that crosses all levels of government, involves 
corrections and educational personnel and deals with several distinct student populations. 
Federal :.policy in corrections education has had several false starts and supporting 
legisiatjon has yet' to §e passed. A Federal role should be defined according to 'both- 
national educationai objectives and national, criminal justice objectives. 

Correc tions Education Responsibilities ? 

Corrections education, like education £er se, is' the implementation responsibijity of local 
and s'tate jurisdictions. These jurisdictions have little knowledge of the^ange of Federal, 
programs available in correfctions education. Wide variation exists, state-by-state, in the 
amount of resources used; emphasis bn, cprrections education and implementation , 
structures. \ . ' - 

When Federal funds have been utilized, results and accountability have been difficult to' 
..determine. Basic information such as number of offenders participating in progranns have 
not been maintained or reported. 



MetaMetrics recommends that ■ 'national policy encourage corrections education 
•programming of the state and local levels. thp.LEAA criminal justice state planning 
process can encourage the recognition and need and plarfnirig,- funding and implementatioh 
of correcfions education projects. Similarly, HEW can stipulate a corrections edtjcation 
component in plans submitted by State Education Agencies for ESEA funds. Identifying 
specific stafe and local involvement in corrections education could aid in the collection of 
prograngiidatq aad. in identifying accountability. 



■ Role of Deportment of HedrthrEdu^^^ " " ■ ' '" ' - - 

>; The trend towqpds recognizing the community's responsibility for riehcbilitction ^is shifting 
. the focus from the reform school to regular 'school systems. Dealing with juvenile and 
youthful offenders in their own school and community settings is a nrieans of minimizing 

• contact with .the. formal crimihal justice system- and permits utilization of existing 

• community resources . for. efducation. This ,shift^ Jo._ther.ext_eni_Ll_is_acJ<nov/^^ 

national concern, makes feasible a more positive involvement of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare in corrections educa^tion, 

In addition, :Some agency should take the lead for providing-necessary program funding and 
stimulation of corrections education to better equalize educational opportunities between 
"the states. While LEAA can encourage states to shi^lcorrectibns funding from other 
categories.. to corrections educationi HEW is in a position to assist Congress in drafting 
. enabling legislation that directly adresses corrections education. 

HEW'cari serve as an education oriented voice for' clients arid for education professionals. 
A corhmunity versus, institutional viewpoint would also be stimulated by HEW*s 
involvement in corrections education. HEW is more involved^in corrections education 
programs than any other Federal departnneht and there is no reason to bejieye this effort 
will disappear or dimihish significantly. MetaMet^-ics recommends that the Office of the 
Secretary, HEW, take positive steps to clafify the departmental position on corrections 
; education. These steps' include outlining objectives in corrections education, obtaining 
..improved data on corrections clientele served by HEW progrdhis, coordination of HEW 
program efforts ;and coordination with other agencies^ 

' Meta.Metrics recommends' the establishment of aRepr'esentative of Corrections Education 
within the Office of/^the Secretary with the function of representjng the interests of the 
corrections clientele similar to the representations-provided otji^ minority and 
disadvantaged groups. This special office should be provided Nvjth the responsibilities, 
resources, and powers,.rec|uir^.d to collect, store and distribute information on corrections 

• education programs and to accomplish the coordinated development of^program rationale, 
' planning irnplementation and evaluation/ , ^ ' . 
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MetcMetrlcs re^ends that- the Representctive of Correctipns .Educction orm end 
: .direct c task force or committee charged with providing a coherent HEW policy direction. 

The task force, comprised of HEW agency officials involved in correctipns education, 
" cbuid collect information, serve, initially as a clearinghosue, provide an environment 
;conducive to discussion of corrections education problems, solicit interest group . nput, and 

shape policy- and -c^^^ ^^^^ To increase the- 

effectiveness of a task force, the following conditions shquld be assured: , 

The Representative^of CorSions Educati^^ have sufficient resources 

to accomplish Task Force objectives. ■ , , 

Task Force members should be ^selected f rom the highest levels to facilitate 
policy development and program planning and impleme^^^ 

The. Office of the Secretary should. provide the task .Force with a clear.cut 
mandate and set. of objectives. ■ . 



o 



o 



o 



' ■ -■■ . ■ ,■■ 

Intferaqencv Cooperation ^ 

■Th. D.partm.„-. of- Lobor can expected .S' =6n.i„.e its^ d^velopmen. of corrections 
relcted- trcinlng o„d employment cppor.unities ^ for discdvcntcged persons ,r„clud,ng 

■ offenders. The Lav, .Enforcement Assistance Administration throOgh discretionary and 
bloci. grants will Continue to impact on corrections educction. The Department of. Health, 
Educction & Welfare,' through o strengthened corrections educatir-n orientation, w,ll be 
prepared to cpordincte more effectively with other Federal corrections education efforts. 

RelatedProgram Re commendations ' 

The following recommendations- deVTved from the study process, may not be tasks^ or 
■fonctions to be undertaken by HEW.. They do represent identifiable areas of need m 
• corrections education. 
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■. / . 

/ 



_.-n-^j^tnie«.Qf.=.th&^grt cnr corrections education technology and leqrning theory 

^ / • - - - ■ -. . — - — —- 

/■■■ . ^ . •■ - . . ■ . ■;, ; 

o ■ Survey/ of existing progrann nn'oders and organizational* arrangennents, e.g., 

■ . system-wide schooL districts md their ap 

■ :•. ' / ^- . " : ' ■ • ■ 
• o Corrections education standards 

o ^/'National clearinghouse. or reference service 

0' Technical assistance program . * 

. . ■ ' " . • - . , . .■ I 

/:, o Exploration of new funding methods * . ' 

/ ■ , ■ ' ' . . . . ■ • 

o Innovative educational approaches to corrections education 



../ . 
. / 
/ ■ 
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SECHPN I 
INTR(DDUCI|QN 



The juvenile and adult 'population under the direct' supervision of the American corrections 
-3ys.t^m>-,.nn.tittites,one_of..^^A^^^^ depriv ed groups in the 'United States 



today. The gradual rise in Department of l-leqitji, Education and Welfare (HEW) funding of 
. corrections :educatiori which became substantial jn recenti.^?qrs was by and large not 
-' recognized by high level HEW administrators. While HEW'^aS p^rpviding nnore than 60% of 
the nedrly $120,000,000 spent by the Federal. Go vernmeiit> on cdrrec.tipns education in FY 
TSTTn^uiries^^about HEW's corrections education actfviTies were Veferred by HEW's Office 
' of Public Afkifs -to the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) on the 
■ grounds that L^AA, not HEW was responsible for correctionsUducation, •• It was in 
—response to' this lack of coordination of corrections education efforts within HEW that- the 
■Office of the Secretary initiated this study. An" integral- pat^t-of--the^tudy:iBysi^^ 



.identifying Jhe:.existing F.ederardgencies,' programs and policies in corrections education, 
as ^eli as raising policy issues concerning the HEW role in this field. ' • I ' . ' " 

. ■ V ■ ■■ . - ° ■ ■ V : ; ,■'•:•/ - 

BasicqVrthis study- sought to answer three interrelated c^iestians concetr^ing,^^^ polic)^ 
in the area- of corrections education. They v^ere: 



~ ...... . . .. \ / y... -.-..^ ^--'^ 

o 'What is HEW's role within the Federal corrections education prpgram? 



How should HEW's corrections education efforts be orgqrVIz^? 





■ o Whpt can HEW accompi ish -with Jls cprrr.ections education effbrtYy^ n 

The operating policy premise HEW's" education programs is the suppo^'pf^ equal|ity by 
providing, educational aid :above -bnd beyond that normally provided b/ the system to- 
various . disadvantaged populations. As this report will documenty^ the cor rectiops 
popOlatibn is extremely disadvantaged ^educationally dnd vocationally. ...Unless one holds 



the tenet that having been judged, a criminal deprives a person of \h-3 Federally accepted 
responsibility for assuring his educcjtipnal- birth right, there'is no basis for HEW not playing 
a nnajor role Ip^orrections education. \^ \ . * ^ ' . 

In-sunnnnary, HEW should play a major and leading role in corrections education, if: . 

* . "J 
o It is a policy of tlie Federal Government to aid educationally disadvantaged 
groups. ^ * , ~: 



o Being adjudicated a criminal does not disqualify an individual from' oTd*^ He 
would ptherwise be entitled to.' 

o * The' primary Federal interest is jn education for. rehabili-tation and eyucators 
are perceived as providing a better educational program than correcfional ' 
personneL . , ■ . . 

Section I of this report. Introduction, presents the o\/erall purpose of the study/dTid the 
organization of the reports ^ ■. \ 

Section II of thiS'.report consists of an. extensive overview of corrections education. The 
purpose of this section is to put into 'perspective-^he role and need for a corrections 
education policy in the criminal justice system. It includes subsections on"* definitions, 
purposes of corrections education, historical background, descriptions of*the clients 
corriections education programs, the range arid types/ of such*^ programs, and a brief 
summary of the literature on the effectiveness of corrections education programming. 

"Sectioin III of the rjeport looks at past and current Federal agency coordination efforts, as 
well as past and current legisldtrve acts that ar£^ither directly or 'indirectly involved in 
funding corriections education projects.- Lastly, this section includes a summary of two 
General Accounting Off ice .reports that are pertinent to Federal agency involvement in. 
corrections education. ^ 

' o . V. 
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Section IV of the report examines current 'Federal corrections education progrdnnnning 

efforts. It identifies correctionls education programs by 'individual agency. Wherever 

,' .• • • ■ • 

possible, dollar allocations associated with programs ore included, ^ 

\ •■• ■ ■ * ■ ' * 

. • \ • . ' . . " , : ■ . . , 

"The last \section. Section V, details .MetaMetrics' findings and recommendations 

\ . . • • 

concerning KIEW's policy and role- in the overall effort to respond to the severe educational 
needs of those involved in the American correctional system. 



To 



V 



.SECTION, II . 

• . "• ■ ' , , '-^ " * 

r . ^ * \ : . AN OVERVIEW OF GORRECTIONS EDUCATION 

' : X . • ■ • . •■ ' ' • • " \ '•■ ■ ' 

.."The role, quaLity, and relevance ' of edScational* " \ ' 

programs in major^inst.itutions. have not, kept pace vyith . ■ 

■■ .the \50cial, "econonnic, ' political, and ^technological . , . ... ; . : 

" . ' changes and expectations of soci^t^. . . " ^" 

. ' Each insfltution-for juveniles or adulfis.should reexaniin^ ^ - • 

' . immediately its educational and vocational training 

• V programs t<ir,Jnsure that they meet standards;' that -will ^ 

individualize'^^ducation and training, These programs ^ . , 

should be geared- direcrtly to the 're-jntegrdtion of the* . ' • • 
offender into the^corrrmunity. • . " - . . , 

National Advisor;;^ Commission on Criminot Justice 

* Standards ond 'Goals \\973)\ . 0 . 

The stress on "corrections'^ 'or "education" irt the term cVrections education largely 

• determines the attitudinal approach taken towards corrections educ.dtion programs, Those^ 
advocating an educational:;..^^ perceive, the right of individuals* to an-^educdtion, 
regardless', of their status '■within the criminal justice system and wi+h • program 
res^nsifeility'the domain of educators. The corrections emphasis, viefws corrections, 
education functioning in the rehabilitative role, with the major.responsibility for program 
develooment resting with criminal justice*agencies. 



Implicit in -the premise 'that corrections'' education /is education the same insicle the ■ 
institution as outside is the belief that incarcerate,d persons have the right to .as much 
education as the9 wish. Recently, a Bureau of- Prisons orficial stdted that the time has 
^come to recognize that educational programs belong in the insti*tutions| not because they 
may provide a rehabilitotive; service, ^but simply bec^ause i.t is-within the. righ t,. of. every ^• 
citizen, incarcerated or noVto at'^m the highest level of e-lucation he or she chooses. 



tion as a right iV net so^-much ola issue' for juveniles as it is, for -the adult offenders 



population. Although there-^nay ^^e discussion^as to the role of cor/eptions education at. 
the adylt level, there, is -almost' universal agreiem.ent thdt. corrections education definitely 
belongs within the juvenile justice system, ,i^for no other reason :than most of -these' ypung 



. off Lnders" are under compui^ory \ education laws.' Another diniension of corrections •,: 
, e'ducatjon cis a right has: recently been examined, by. the Education- Commission of the 
" Stdtes'(EC^), E,CS established a task fprc.e to review.ahd examine the legal aspects of •, 
^corrections I edu<iat"ion,' with 't.h?- primary focus , on corrections educatJon as' a right as 
'compared tjb -a privi|ege\ The EGS of inquiry could potentially have arsignific:anf . , ... 
Impact on cbrrections educational thinking. ' If corrections-education is defined as a right, ' : 
■''it/folloWs^^^i^^ issue .Will be the establishment of standards^ 

^ acceptable ievej of education. ' '^"^ , ' • - 

'^^Snfl^Si^f^i^ stresses 'the rehabilitative role of corrections edGcation, . 

maintaining! that it serves as an integrjil_partiUh^ 
-^dtK:afron:t4s-5-a^TH^ of f icidls as a rehabilitative activity, ... / • 

. tbe exception of juveniles, the major reponsibilitias for corrections education, .i^^ . . ; 

;..view, lie wi fh the correctional and law enfo^^ . ' . . i; ■. 

A current development in penology thinking .which has the potential to cffect'not only the; • 
' future of . corrections educdtion program development,, but, the ' eptire gamut of . y. ^ 
: correctlorvql and ,rehabil.itative efforts, i^ the' notion that, there' no effective penal 

programs. Recent work.-.dorie by both.Martenson and Fogel indicate that we could be in v . 

the rni^st ok revolution regarding correctionaL-thinking and if a purely punitive model of ^ V^^^ 
■ criminal julti.ce survives,, then an/ discussion on . -the . role, of coi-rections education -and:^^^^ 

other rehabilitative tools wilfbe^ mere specu'l.a.tive endeavors. ^ \ , .'' 

' These philosophic°al'dpprdaches^to corrections education haveTeal world innplications for ... 

■ implementing corrections education programs and developing policy..;The bMc^^q^^^^ 

' is, should tliere' M corrections education? .If so, should it be viewed gs'simply another ^ ^ ...^^^ 
componentiin the rehabilitative process or should it.be. based more on d conventional ■ 

■ ediicatiohalj modelt . If a need is determined, then the central issue, becomes- one of y 

• desig-natingi which agency or agencies wi^l have jurisdiction and defined responsibilities. for ■ 
- developing i:ind:implementing corrections education programs. ,; . \ 
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■In this section, we present on c^verview ; of corrections education, its definition, its 
•purposes end its clients. Wa also present c brief historical review of corrections education 
^development In the American criminar justice system, various .types of corrections 
mS.tlon programs, and a review of some of the studies that have examged the 
effectiyeness of corr-ections education progranns. ■' ■^ _ 

2.I-' DEFINITIONS ", • •« . . ; — 

The ■ term corrections education encompasses a .variety, of components, bo^th 
educational and correctional in nature. This has resulted in numerous definitions of 
. -the corrections education process. . For the purpose of this study, v^ehdve taken the 
common denominator for corrections edocafton to be the identified client who has 
•• : had contact with the crimincljustice system^ This would include persons who are- 
. : ■ detained:dndawaiting triai,those who are convicted and serving- sentences, those 
. S who- are convicted but who h^ve been placed.on probation in the cbmmunity, and 
those who were sentenced and served time but have been placed on parole for the 

■ ■ remainder of thdf'sentences. This 'inclusive group^ing of detained- or convicted 

persons can be^ further divided into various categories: juveniles or adults;. |by 
■ n.ales or females; .'by local, state, or national jurisdiction; by educational 
-characteristics^of-'the studerffs; by program objectives; and by type of education 

arid correctional settirig. ^ > . * 

". The ideSfLibn. of clients, b^^^ defining the locations 

: ^ of educational ^(irdgrams. TuJe who arlUairied can^ educated only within the 
Jcils^and detention-centers.f Persons ,2^^^m^c fed and serving time are 
diready within institutions, but can also .be given study release.to attend 
■ - educational programs outside of their respective institotions. . Lastly,, persons on- 
' - probation or parole attend programs wit^hiri the connmunity at large, or in special 
, ... community-based programs administered by correctional or other public agencies 

■ (i.e., drug treatment centers, halfway .houses, ^etc). ; \ 



Another consideration in defining cprrections educati^on is the level of education 
required. To ,a largfe degree, corrections education is consistent with the prirriary 
.goals of education at large; thdt is "to make each individual a fully functioning 
■person capable of realizing a personally and socially productive life". Because of 
the diversity^ of educational backgrounds and ■ intellectual development of the 
adjudicated adult and juvenile offenders,' corrections education, consists of the 
entire spectrum of educational, progtannming traditionally found in society. 
.Typically, these program levels are identified by the function they perform.. 
Currently, for adults, educational programming\.ex1ends from adult basic education 
, of grade I . through .12 which;.- includes remedial GED. and high school diploma 
programs, to . col lege and graduate level courses and . degrees. Post - secondary 
e^ducation programs can be divided into academic, individualized and non- 
•traditional 'programsv- Corrections education also includes vocational education 
which encompasses job training, apprenticeship and^ eventual job pibcement. Social 
education ' with its emphasis on personal enrichment and understanding has 
'increasingly become a conHpohent of corrections education programming efforts. 

Lastly,'corrections education or more appropriately correctional education can also 
refer to providing education services" to correctional personnel, in addition to 
serving -criminal offenders. - The related issues of staff educdtion ond training can 
be considerecl .as a component of corrections education. The corrections 
establishment . staff includes probation officers, parole officers as well as 
cprrectionai officers and correctional : administrators usually, associated with 
institutional facilities. . ■ ' - , - 

For the purpose of this study, MetaMeti'ics focused oh the offender, in the 
•:• •institution and, 'to a lesser degree, in the community. In the conduct of this study 
' we have main'taTn'ed'the traditional division of juvenile and adult of fenders, , as these 
are both populations which are identifiable and separable in terms of legal 
definition, location, age and, to some extent, .educgtionol. needs. We focused on 



corrections education programming as provided or funded' by Federal agencies. It 
was not within the scope of the project to exiqm state and local* governmental 
activities, in this area, although they ' collectively account for nearly 80% of 
corrections education- funding. . And, lastly we did .not include educational services 
provided to corrections staff ais a component. . " ■ " 

. A HISTORICAL REVIEW • , ' . . 

. ... • .. ■ , ■ • , ■ ^ . • 

' "Two of .the oldest and most fundamental of man's 
t social systems are those of education and those that 

deal with law breakers. The ultimate goals of :b6th 
systems is to fu^ilitate the growth and development of , 
the individual in society. ' Few would suggest tjiat the 
education system , has failed . to pursue its goals. ^; A „ ^- 
similar * assessment, however, canhpt be .made of 
correction. . , • ■ . ' ^ 

•Although, education has tradifionally been a major 
component oic the correctional programs in the United 
States, the tw,o systems, - education and corrections - • 
have remained somewhat separate and distinct. Only 
recently have- their resources cpmbined to meet - ' 

•common gools.- Within the. last decade a significant 

partnership has/; '.deveioped " between correctional 
* reintegrative' progranris and higher education." . * 

■ Marsh,^1^5?;:^;i^^ . ■ 

2.2.1 Early Correct iohi:5d6caj:,t6n . 

The establishmenf''^p^^^^^^^ as the . major form of punishment occurred- in' 

the United State;s^i|v^ffe 18th century. Early attempts at 

the development .0f'a:i^!^h^^^^^ institution were by and large influenced 

by the religion of tt^;^ay^;?]n fact, the first prison education program in this, 
country .was est.abl^ished^^ Philadelphia, as a result of the sociar reform 
concerns of the Quakers;XSpdiety of Friends). The Quake^:S believed that the 
rehabilitative pro'cess' through penritence, -and" 



. as initially conceived, the penitence wouici entail Bible study and solitary 
reflection. However, "in practice. . . this system broke down. Solitary 
'confinement was . too expensive and many, prisoners could not 'read. Strict 

solitary confinement, was abandoned and basic,. education was offered to 

. . • , 3'' ' ■ 

prepare convicts to read religious materials^": 

'Xii . ' ... . • " • 

Up to 1870, prison education programs were restricted to the -States" of 
Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, and Maryland. These^ early 
education programs (1789-1870) had a strong emphasis on basic reading,- 
writing and vocational skills. Because the criminal offender was considered 
to be morally depraved and in need of moral regeneration, it evolved that 
the purpose pf prison education was "to alleviate the inmates ignorance of 
God and thus remove the basic cause of his misbehavior."^ Although 
introduced very early, this. concept of prison-education still endures in the 
minds of many ■ prison and education project administrators and is, in -fact, 
the basis of some of the conflict which many- college.v progrdms located in 
cprrectionalinstitutidnal settings still experience'.^ . 

It .is with the founding, of the American Prison Association in ii870, later to 
become .the . American Correctional Association, that' educational and 
vocational, training programs were identified as penal reform gools. " . ' 

Although the desire to effect the reformation. of the criminal was by. and 

large the sole educational impulse until the end of the 19th century, 

Brockway, the first Superintendent' of the Elmira Reformatory introduced 

the concept of corrections education as. a means of rehabilitating the inmate 

through mental self-discipline.^ Zebbeli.n Brockway, who was to have a 

significant influence on the penology of his^era, felt that the remolding^ of ■ 

the 'criminal could best' be accompfished through ' -the "almost .magical 

" • . . ■ ■ 7 " •' 

regenerative powers education^presumably possessed." 



' ^ "Education was" not introduced to relieve the monotony 

, ' » of iVnprisonnnent, but to discipline the nnind and fit it to 

receive, • . the thoughts^nd principles that constitute , 
• their^ possessors as good citizens,^ Attendance upon the ^ 
school is nnade obligatory, and this intellectual tasks 
\ ' ■ : ■ required, as are the industrial, . . /m prisoners who 
' dttend^school are supplied with a lighrin their cell for . 

■ . study, •and all draw bobl<s ffonrir- the library. -Every ' * ' ^. 

Saturday, at* five o'clock, all the prisoners in the 
institution (now nunnbering 440) assemble in4he chapel 
to listen to a. lecture, "giis^is the crowning feature of 
^ - ■ our ^educational effort." ; ' 

Unfortunately, Brockwqy^s-trtDrogram at' Elmira Reformatory was not representative of 
corrections education a|^ practiced in penal, institutions throughout the nation-during this 



■period. " '■ / \ 

X 



; ec 
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2,2:2 iDevelopinq Co/rec'tions Education Programming 

?The ypar \929y\s usually ' considered the beginning of a modern and 
3 comprehensive trend in corrections education, v The date is significant in 
• ? tfiat/it marks tFie . first time\that a survey, was conducted of corrections 
section as . practiced in American penal institutions. ' Conducted in 1927 
(nd 1928 by Austin McCorrnick, and published in 1929, the Education of Adult 
Prisoners- study reyealed'that there was nqt^ one complete and well-rounded 
educptiona! program to be found in -American penal facilities.. ' 

Altjiough McCorrnick's survey and study have been credite^ wjth stimulating 
mociern programs in: corrections education, there were other jforces at work 
durii\g this same period* With the rapid urbanizatiqn, and industrialization, 
that occurred during the late 19th and early 20th centuries, there developed- 
a need to educate people to meet both; the econorpi'c and stbcibl demands of 
the era.!^ Marsh, in his survey of higher education in ^me^rican prisons, . 
went on to examine some of .the other* factors "that stimulated corrections 
education during this period. They were: r i , ■/ 



■:-t vr. 
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1. A high school education was quickly becoming the rule rather than th 
exception: ' ; ^ . , ; 

2. Purely nnanual, unskilled positions had started to Hi??appear; " 

3. Jhe migration from the rural area tp cities had already commenced; . 
. A. / A movement fo\[' adult education wasyeveloping; 

/ , ■■ ■ ■ ' , • > •. . x: ■ ' . , ■ ,. •• . '■■ ' 

5^. President Roosevelt's New Deal^s ecorjiomic and welfare programs were 
• N being initiated. ,1 ^ 

Although' the pressure of .mass education grew during- this period, it is 
significant that this hew education \yas not an extension of earlier high 
school training.^Previously, high, school education was oriented to the more 
classical training designed for college preparation, a prerogative j of the 
upper/classes. High school education developed a dual function; it continued 
to provide courses for college preparation, but it was principal ly/desigped to 
prepare high school gr aa^jate^ta immediat 
'in"the increasingly complex society. /• 

*'What is especially important in^this shift in the general 
society's education tradition is. not a change of emphasis 
from classical to practical educ^atidn, for education In 
prison had always been conceived in a more practical 
. . . sense, but the emergence of the concept of a right of a 
high school education for the masses^ The new 
consciousness becomes a force which nhixes with, the 
formative impulse and advances prison education until 
h.igh school (and eventually coljege in some^locations), . 
is seen as not only a promising reformative tool (though 
there had never been any evidence that it worked) but a ; 
right to be respected." 



With the completion of McCormick's survey in 1929. and in response to 
growing societal pressures to reform, corrections education in prison rapidly 
expanded. By \the summer of 1930, .the Federal prison system provided a. 
trained supervisor of education for each Federal institution, provided new 
classrooms,! re-organized \^libraries in . the Federal • institutions, spent a 
considerable sum. of money on library 'bool<s and text books — over 700 
volumes of new' readable non-fiction was purchased for each , penitentiary 
and reformatory— .an^ had instituted a system of .self-study correspondence 



courses to supplemelit classroorh . instructions.'^ ' Some of the most 

significant progress thc^t was made during the thirt^ies was the result of an 

emerging working rel 
13 

educational systems. 



itiohship between corrections facilities and state 



The 1930*5 also saw increased governmental activity, both on the State and 
Federal levels injthe'afea of prison education.'^ in fact, the^ituation had 
'changed such that bV/l948, Austin. McCormick indicated that corrections 
education programmirlg for. inmates had "radically improved since his 20's 
survey."'^ By iW, /many of the federal and 'state institutions had high 
school prograhis^n sXeral prisons — and in some,\:oirege courses were being 
offered. . / J 

In the early I.94p4 and particularly after World War II, corrections education. 
wasjncre\isingly seen las a principal riehgbilitative tool. 'Refornriation' of the 
offender' becannel'rehabilitation* and the concept of the criminal nature 
changed dramatical ly.^lt/was during this era that the social sciences, in 
particular psychblo;^. Had -a-profound iiripact on correctional, th 
criminal was no lon.ger/'i'iefwed as a free willed, although deficient b^mg, but 
as a determinid':*'''0n4;*x^ by a * neuroses^ psycljoses, 

psychppathologies, ( sub-cuf^urbl . commitment, or other problems 1 which 



.occurred in his childhood or teenage years; 



..16 
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"Two aspects q'f the new " rehabilitation era are 
important in urf^der^standing the growth of prison 
education, I) = The crirriihal is a .person who is 
'pathological', thidt is, , possesses problems or diseases 
(Usua)ly emotional) which must be 'cured'.. 2) There is 
no pathology which causes crime, but many. Each 
criminal 'type' therefore, must be subjected to ^a 
specialized rehabilitative ideology. This resulted in 
considerable experimentation with different, programs'. 
Educatiqpwl programs, including college, were among 
these." ?' , 

Thus, the first college program of live education in a prison, developed by- 
Delyte W. Morris, President of Southern Illinois-^University in 1957 had as its 
premise, education OS a ^ehabi^itative device. 

Recent Program Developments • , 

Although the education of inmates during, the past two decades has 
increasingly become the focus. of attention in the fields of correction, the. 
major emphasis and utilization pf resources has actually been conducted in 
the area of vocational training. In fact,, it was' not until the late I960's' 
that any significant bredk-through into new types pf prison education- 
programs were achieved. This came, about with the development of the 
federally fundeid "Newgate'^ cpl lege prisoner education programs, the first 
being established in 1967 in.. Oregon. At' that time, there wefe 18 other 
college programs ^offering live instruction in prison facilities* throughout the. 

country. In addition, there^' were also 27 .prison' systems which offered 

■ • '■■ ■ . . ■ . ' " ' ' ■ • . ' 19 -Ti ■• ■ 

courses by correspondence and three by closed" circuit INy The Ne\^gate 

"programs were significant . in that they not only provided full-time cpJIege 

level programs within the prison" walls, but also provided for "study-reledse 

"programs that allowed* piarticipants to attend clqsses on campus while .Jiving 

either in a commUnit^y-based facility, or'in the institutions. /' 



The commencement of the Newgate prison education .program in the Idte 

[960^3 reflects the latest theory of criminal behavior. This new viewpoint 

•saw the criminal as a disadvantage'd individual, rather than a pathological 

, one..^^ He is disadvantaged because of a lifetime of. denial of access to 

those societal structures in which persons are prepared for social positions in. 

which the signific^ant rewards of society are distributed. And, in some cases, 

such as the cases of black and other minorities including ex-convicts, even 

. • . . ■ 21 " 

after being prepared he is still denied access to rewarding social positions, 

" • • ,• ■ ' ' •■ 

Although Newgate represented a new approach to handling criminals, one 
which involved treating them ds disadvantaged rather than as pathological, 
this shift in attitude has not been widespread among correctional 
. administrators. 



CORRECTIONS EDUCATION PURPOSES ■ 

Corrections education programs operate with a variety of goals and philosophies.'^' 
Very often these are*not made explicit and a particular program will proceed with 
several, often contradictory/purposes. For 'instgnce, in examining thfe history of 
education in prisons and Studying several prison college, education programs, 
Seasbori'e;and others separated the following five different purposes of education in 
prison:^^' ^ ■ ■ . " . - ■■ 

o Uplifting Morals Through Hard Work and Discipline . The original 
. Puritan conception of public education in America was the rationale for 
introducing education: into the prisQn ing * the period; of the. 
"penit.ehtiar'y" when criminals were conside. .ed to be morally depraved 
and in need of moral regeneration. The education introduced was very • 
fundamental with a heavy emphasis on basic redding, writlt;ig, ' and 
vocational skills. Its purpose was the remolding of^the criminal ti^rough 
* ■ the regenerative powers education presumably possessed. . \ 

o TrraininqHn Skills . Basic skills are seen as consisting of reading,'writing 
acVd or ithm'eticr^^ vocational skills; and.wock habit skills which will equip 
qnVindividua^ to -isuccessfuUy accomplish the tasks/ particularly / 
vocational- tasks, required of a citizen. This purpose of education in the 



in prisorK^ros€j along vith the indOstrial revolution 
s^Mvu .v. ..v-in people WN^he I 

bureaucratized, industrialized sbcic V« 



general society and ^ _ ^ 
and Ihe need to train people WN^he more complex roles in the urban,. 



o Developing' Intel lecfualityi and H 



jman 'ijjpderstdnding , 1 The "liberal 



education" theory is that individuals, par^t|cula»:ty in the r capddty as 
citizens of a democratic state, are bettep equipped* to deal^.vy'^h the 



citizens of a democratic state, are bette| equipped to deal^.>Yth The 
complexities of human life and the society if they . are/ educated and 
thereby possess increased understandings^^ intellectual capabilities^ 
'this is a. philosophy which is very consi;5ten^ with demc>cratic politi-:al 
philosophy and in the United States resulfed'in the support of univeisso!; 
public education. It followed that the ide^ of. education as a rij^ht for 
the citizen was extended to prisoners after the I940's. ; 

o Changing Personality or Behavior Modes / 'Afti^KJ9S0, the rehabilitative 
philosophy which suggests that criminal behavjor'^is^a product of special 
types of perspnalities or personality problert^s' and'th the primary task 
of "corrections" was to change personalifieip? behavior modes reached 
full, inriplementation in many states. Education ."^programs- were 
introduced or reshaped to further this purpose. \ 

6 Increasing Opportunity Structures^ : Since the I960's. and the fcivil rights 
movement, the concept that certain classes of people are in a position 
of disadvantage relative to the opportunity structure, particularly 
vocationai"^tructures, emerged .:qnd shaped a variety of institutional 
^^<^' responses. Education programs and^^educatioa programs in prison are 
"'^ among these responses. The philosophy here is. that education programs 

rnqy overcome the deficiencies in preparations of structurally 
. . disadvantaged people and open up access to the reward distributing 
systems of the society. 

These, differetit philosophies manifest thjsmselves in many of the same prison 
educdt ion programs in the United States. Obviously, some of them are 
contradictory. For instaneereducation qsjo rehqb^^^ device and education as^ 

means'to overcome structural disadvantage suggest d different (ionceptioh of -the^ 
individual and of the nature of his* or her problem's, and a different mode of solving 
thi^se problems. This can and often does " llead to conflict in planning and 
implementing education programs. 

c6i4feGTiONS EDUCATION CLIENTS ■ 



;^Xh|^^i.ubsectibn examines the clients of corrections education programming efforts, 
tljie cor^ population size, ethnicity, age, oyeroll educational and vocational 

dttainment levels, and other. pertinent demographic considerations, that when taken 
together, demonstrate the continued need for such types of programs.; 



The daily adult priison population In the United States is estimated to be 
approximately 400,000, Of ^"this number, approximately 150,000 are detained In 
local or county jails awaiting triol or are servmg sentences of 'Sucli a short duration 
that they cannot be coniiidered for traditionol corrections education programs. The 
quarter of a million people in prison represents the highest figure, in our nation's 
histqry. This total dramatically underlines a reversal of a trend that had prevailed 
since 1962, a trend of sending fev/er people to prisons. LEAA statistics indicate 
that fr'om December 31, 1966 Ja.December 31,. 1972, .the number of inmates stayed 
below 200,000 individuals, >A?itrrVa low point of 195,000 recorded on December 31, 
1967, Surprisingly, thiii 'decline\of th^. inmate population occurred in spite of a** 
steadily Hsing national population with a correspondingly higher crime rate. 
According to Corrections Magazine, which conducted the survey in I97p, the total 
number of inmates reported was 249,538 which was* ah Ihqrease of 11% from the 
year before. It also represented thei largest one-year increase on record. Of the 
quarter million people incarcerated in\prison, approximately 24,000 were in Federal: 
institutions,,^ with the remaining 225,000 in state prisons. The majority of^ 

inmates stay-in custody less than two years, and it is generally estimated that 95^6 

■ \ ' 26 ' ■ ' ' ■ 

eventual l^xretuVyn to society.- •> ' 




The total adul\ population figure eli'^ible for corrections educational programs 
becomes even mo^ynflated wj,th the inclusion of those on parole and probation* 
Those statistics^ ir^icate that this group includes over 800,000 individuals;, with 
approximately 670,Oup on probation and 150,000 on parole. ' ^ \ 

the size of the juvenileN^pulafion is approximately as large as the adult offender 
population. There 'are approximately 36,000 juveniles in other than short-term 
.fqcMities - 3 months or Iongerj/5l%p00 juveniles in ishort-term facilities including 

jails; 370,000 ju\7eniles^on R^^ and over •100,000 juveniles on parole after 

. 28 ■ A • 

■ • ' / \ 

Although' statistics on the demWaphic ch\^acteristici5^^ ^ the offender .population 
varies with different reports land their- s^eciar emphasis, such aS, vocational 
education, Federal inmates, partial prison \^rvey ahd^pfher considerations, the 
following represents the mc^U often cited statistics . * concerning inmate ^ 



characteristics:- ^ ~ 



\ 



\ 



Socio^Ecqnomic Lev e I i 
and male, under 



disproportionatehA represent- 
minority groups. 

Basic ' bemoqr aphibs ; 
Education^ approxi 
2Q4,pbO) wWe men 
black and 6^% oth 
'^ between t 



The inmate population is one that is largely young 
Educated, unemployed and unemployable and 



Accordi 
96% 



ar 



ie age 





lower social and economic leveU and 



g to ECS* January, report on Corrections 
f the prison population (their base was 
American prison pc>pul<Jtion is 54.6% white, 39J% 
minorities. \ Approximately 95% of these offehc^5 
d 30 and nearly a third of them ar6 juveniles. 



Education LgvelK The average educational level at all Jrimates is 8.5 gra^des 
while for Federol offenaers, it is 9.7 grades;. . however^ the ihnrTate 
"typically functionsMwo toy grades below the actual numb^ of ' school 
; years completed. \ Up ta 90% of the adult inmates do not have a Hig 
'^•school diploma when. first\ incarcerated. In a majority ,of the adult 
inlnstitutior^&j^more than\50% of the population had less than an eighth grade^ 
^ education. \ However, recent statistics of Federal inmate^ which constitute 
less, than 10^% of the prison population (250,000) indicate that 40% o^f the 
: . inmates. had\completed a riigh school education and only a suprising 5% had' 
not corhpleted an eighth' grade eckjcation.' Furjjfc^rmore, only 13% of Federal 
prisohers tested at lower thian'averageJuiteliigence score^gnd 37% of them 
were rated as above averqge nii^corihg and testing ability. ^ 

Literacy ; It hbs recently been estimated that 34% of the juvenilesMq' 
correction facili\ies are funqtionmly^^illiterate, whil^ nearly 20% of the acJult 
population were npund to be fynct\onally illiterate. • 

V^stimates vary between 40-65% of the 
Iri.a survey) conducted by LEA A in 1974 
ort vocational training revealed that only . 
IIO,OQO of 233,000^ ilnmate^' in the \»aiJof^^^ prisons and jails received some 
VQcational training,! the remaining \wV "^^ 



Vocational Skill Levels and Incopnes 
inmates having no, marketable skills, 
and reported by R'operts, statistic^ 



part explains that d 
reported having no^^ii 
hod yearly incomes 



the total 
cbnrte at 




■\thjrds had received none. This in 
lates survey, oVer 45% or 147,028 
fime of their arrest, 35%. or 113,317 
lof ^between I andXiOOO dollars; 11% or, 36,886 had 
incomes between 2,000 ahd 4,000 dol!arsV\5% or 16,731 had incomes between 
4,000 and 6,000 dollars; Vnly 2% or 6,369 had between "6,000 and 6,000 



for 



dollars and only 2% or 6,962 had above 
minimum existence for a family of fourjn 

Facilities : In th? most recent national sbVyVey of corrections facilities 
conducted by LEAA, it was indicated that there, were over 5,300, facilities in 
the United States in 1971. Of these facilifiesl 4,500 .were for adults and 810 
^were for juveniles, and 2,444 were probation iinav parole agencies.. However, 
)f this nucnber, there are about 200 majorj^uvenile and 315 major adult 
, correctional institutions in the United States. ^ 



'"^8,000, the leveLjConsidered 
% United States.:'^ 
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^ ' . Corrections Costs ; The cost of correcttonS5 as one component of the overall 
crinninaNustice system, has been.* estimated to be in excess^ of $2.5 billion 
per year,;. . arid with the commitment rate lnQreqsing"dt 'a rate of mare than 
20% a year, the cost can only increase. The costs assopiated/with 
incarcerating an inmate are staggering. It costs between $6,000 and. ^12,000 
to incarcerate an, adult offe^nder for on^ year.^nd for youthful orXujVefnile- 
" offenders the cosV is nearly twice 'as much. 'Ohiy 20% of thq/monles 
allocated for cqrrefctions goes tp rehabilitotive programs, which, locludes 
cofrectjons educati^^ The rennaining 80% pays for. custodial -^N^and; 
administrative costs. > ♦ ' * / ' \ . * 

Gorrectional Personniel in^ Corrections Education : It has been estimated thai 
'only 20% of the 152,000 cjorrectionql personnel were assigned^o i^ehabilitate 
•\ the 400,000 plus inmates.^ / . * . ' . 

• ,,, \, . ■ ' } ^: / . 

•■ \ . . ' • ■ ■ . ■. / / ■ ■ 

STATISTICAL AND PROGRAM SUMMARY ' 

The required scope of corrections education programming can be estimated by the 
levels of educational attainment of offenders at incarceration. In a recent article 
on the educational levels of federal inmates, it was reported .thot over 40% had 

I com^pleted a high school education, and that 50% had an 'average intelligence score 
while 37% scored above average on the intelligence test. . . In light of. these 

' educational levels of federal inmates and the fact /that between 4d%-50% of the. 
federal offendersTigve no marketable skill-s, it was' pointed out that: 

'Trtese demographic characteristics^ of prisoners 
' substantiqlly* affect the Ynissioa /bf ' corrections and 
-correctional education. We musf continue." to ptrovide 
adult bdsic lit^Fdcy ; and of / course, high school 
equivalency (CjED)*' courses. However, a proc|ram which j 
does' not include post secondary courseis and' relevant . 
. - ' occupational- training has r^^hing in it forvclose to 50^ 
of incafcerated offenders.'V/ 

. The most current statistics on irmates* educational' levels, state as well as Federal, 
prior to incarceration are presented. in a study conducted by Frank Dell'Apa. in I9,73, 
The study was- sponsored by ^the Western Interstate Commission for Hic|her 
^^^co*4€^rf'(whic^*was.f the Off ice bf Education grant - OEG rO-70- 

7999 illSK) and was; an attempt to obtain an accurate picture o{- current 
educational prtfgramm^ in adult cqrrectiondl facilities. A survey form 

: was sent to 1249 s-tate and federal correctional facilities. A total of ISO institutions 
responded which collectively hod a total populQtion^ of nearly Ii0,000 inmatesV 
Tables 2-1^1^ 2-7 are derived from the WICHE Study. 



■ •• r..- TABtE'-Z-l- ■ . 
Education ..Level af. Inmates Upon Admissidh 



No Formal 
Education 

.Graces 1-9 - 

Grade's 10-12 

• High School 
Graduate " ( 

. Collegk . 

College Degree i 

Post Graduate 
Work and / or >Ta£gpee 



Federal 'Nonfederal 
Institution • Institution 



2.4 

43". 0 

6.8 
2.9 

.7 



'2.2 
55.7 

1 2. '4 

2.3 

'^^ .3 

.1 



jrot:al-,7o 

.. 2.2 
54-4 

. i3pt5 

. 2.8 

,.5' 

'-.2 



• Basejd.on the.survey. cjfc findings that over 75% of the- total inmate popuiatiori-'wePi^ 
. not- high school graduates, Del I'Apa concluded that the primary thrust of^cademic 
• , progi-amming should be .'centered on. very ..basic, education. This finding^s sbmeWhat 
;conti-adictory to,,the one previously stilted by McCol lum, and is indicative of the 
state-of-the-arfln demographic analysis of institutionalized individuals. Depen'dipg 
on what' study or report, cgrisulted, there oftgn exists, considerable, v.aria'nce ip the 
data findings reported, although the same population is under reyreW. .Because this 
- type^pf information has tremendous impa'fet.on any educatiorVahiprogram; design, it is 
■important that . the" educational attainment levels of inmates be ■ accurately" 
determined. " , . . i . 



Anotjier :importunt^variable that^ ImpactsShe design of any educational program is • 
the <3pe grouR^of the ih^^ os DelPApd and others 

i^ave isuggested, the main thrust "of corrections education should be basic education 
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programming with an emphasis on primary skills usually associated wtih elementary' 

schools, then the problem becomes one of -how ltd develop and preseht this 

programming to adults in such a manner as to Doth hold their interest and 

motivation. . ' , ^ ' ( • 



; .. . ' TABLE 2-2 ; o . . . 

Age Distribution (90) o£ Inmates upon Admission 

' • Federal ^Nonfederal* 

•Institution . Institution Total % 

17 & under 2.9 5.6 5.2 , 

18-25 ^ . .50.1 V52.1' Sl.g* - 

26-35 ; ' ' 27.8 24.6, ' 25.1 

'36-45 . > ^ 10-^. 11-3 11-2 

45and'older . 8.6 . 6^4 .6.7 



%i ■■ . ■ „ ■ ■ • ^ 

■ f', ' ' : ■ . 

In summary, Dell'Apa concluded: * . 

". . . it is evident lhat whatever other special 
.consideration exists in attenripting to- educate prison 
inmates, the . population .is Basically ope of 
chronologicpljy maturewndividuals with extraordinarily 
i -.• ■ ^ little prior education." - ' ^ , r . , 

' , . . ■ ' .... > ^ . ■ ' 

The number of inmates participating in all types of educational programs,' which 
includes vocational as well as post secoadary 'education programs is showp rn Toble 
2-3 and Table 2-5. • - 
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. ../-.Percent of I Involv.id- in Educational 

'r"X^.^.. ' Programs^nd Prison Industries.''^ :5, 

■'1'^ . ; .. . Federal Nonfederal ^ / . « g 

■ . • Institutions Institutions, Total ,%•/■• 

.% of Inmates in ' , " ■ , 

all Ed.' programs ■■ - 41% . 36% . • 36% 

^% in Prison 

^Industries 25%^ .16% ' , 17% . 

Number and .%. of " . ' " .\ ... . 

inmates, in insti- 14,500.. . ,. 94,661 ■ - 109,161- 

•tution. included ' ..^ ■ - . ' / 

in the burvey (lJ.37o; (86.77o; ■■ . , ^ 



- . ■ Dell'Apa found that of the nearly 110,000 inmates (in 150 inst.itutions that responded 
to the .survey), ^slightly more then one-third, participated in at least some 
educatioaal programs. ; More than t-wice as many inmates were involved or enrolled 
in all educational programs than were involved with prison industry type" programs. 
.In his examination of 17 Federal institutions housing 14,500 inmates (which 
representSvislightly more than 50% of all inmates in Federal institutions) he. found, 
that 41% of these inmates were engaged in educational activities of one kind or . 
'another with only one quarter of them involved in prison induistries located, in 
Federal institutions"! Further examinations of .Del I'Apa's survey findings indicate 
that the most common type of educational program was directly relateid' to 
vocational training with approximately 17% of the inmates in the institution^ polled 
involved in such training. (See table 2«4). ' Approximately 11% of the student 
inmates participated - in elementary -pr renriedial academic programs and 
approximately 11% of . the students were invblved^ in GED or. a high school level . 
.program equivalent. A small number, less than 6% were inyolved-in college leveJ or ~ 
post-5econdary education, programs. In both the elementary and high school * 

^ programs there are somewhat more part-time students than full-time students. 
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TABLE 2-4 



Average Percent of Inmates in 'each ^Institution 
.Participating on a full or part-time Basis in . 

Corrc^ctions Education ' " 



Type of Course Full-time Part-time , 

' Participation Participation Total 

Basic Education - ^ 4.2 6,7 ,; - 10.8 



• GED/High School 

Programs 4.4 6.9 11.3 

•/ . . • ■ _ ' 

College Level ^ 
Programs , 1.8 4.1 5.9 

Vocational 

:Education' 9.2 8.1 ' '17.4- 



Although we do not have d statistical breakdown by percentage of the number of 
Federal inmates involved in corrections education courses, Table'2-5 does "examine 
the number of courses completed by Federal inmates in these program areas. ,0n 
any:given^day (1975), approximately 8,000 (or over 30%..of the Federal ihrridte ddily 
population) were involved in educational programs. \ 



Table ^-S, 

Type and Number of Corrections Education 
/'Courses Completeci. by Federal Inmates * 



,C.OURSE TYPE 


FY 
70 


FY ■■ , 
73 


FY 
75 


Adult Baisic ' 
Education 


1,100 


1,631 


2,672 


Adult Secondary 
Education 


m ■ ■ ■ ' - 

1,970 ., 


2,182 ' 


4,288 


Vocational. 
Education ' 


.3,030' 


5,628 


8 , 084 


Social Edticaticn 


1,366 


' ' 2,908 


"5,303 


Post: Secondary 
Education 


1,075 - 


.. . 2,118 ■. 


9,12.6 


TOTAL. ' 


8754-t- ' • ' 


.,,14,467- 


29,473, 



Based on -Bureau of . Prison Statistics'- 




The type of educational activities and training, associated with the five primary 
educational progranns offered to criminal offenders ar^ described in. the following 
pages. . 



2.5.1." Adult Basic Education 



ABE programs consist "of rehnedidi"^^^^^ bring each inmate 

to a minimum of 6th grade level in.reading, writing arid computation. It. is 
estinnated that dne- third of all those committed to Federal institutions falT- 
within this category.^^ In ISf75,' 2,73^ Federal inmates successfully 
completed an ABE program prior to their release. It has been estimated 
that 14% of Federal- inrriates and 2^% of nonfederal inmates could benefit 
from this type of academic program, but are not participating.^.^ ' : 



2.5.2 Adult' Secondary Education Programs " — ■ 

ASE programs consist of academic activities designed^to^sisisrvinm^^ 
achieving or receiving General Education Development, certificates "(GED) or 
a high ischool diploma; The primary emphasis in ASE prograrns conducted in 
Federal institutions is on self-paced study of; program materials ip learning 
centers, and with peer tutors. Again,,Wn this category, approximately one- 

. third of those .committed' to a Federal institution required or demonstrated d 

' 52 

need in this area in 1975. During 1975, 4,288 Federal inmates completed 
an ■ ASE program by earning a GED certificate or a regular high school 
diploma. DelMApa estimated that 15% of Federal inmates and 21% of non 
Federal inhnates that need the educational skills provided in ASE programs 
are not participating in such programs. , . ^ 

2.5.3 Vocationai/Occupatiorial Education PrograiYis \ . 

• . Occupational education programs are designed to improve the employability 

of of fenders, particularly those without significant employment histories, or 

marketable sl<ms7 ThiT i'srachieved through a . -variety of. j^^^ ttidt. 

include both formal vocational training and apprenticeship progriims, on the 

job training in institutional shops oM a variety of prison industries as well ds 

work release in- the community, at large. ^ It should be noted that these 

programs generally provide, only for entry levef job preparation and are not 

-j: — and -do— not--con3titute~'advance"~trdiriihg'^if^^ vocational are!a. • 

... t . . ■ - • , ■ . . " ■ ■ ■ I' 

Furthermore, most <of these programs are^ not recoignized, by either . 

vocational or technical schools or by an/ apprenticeship training programs 

offered through trade, unions." ' la- 1975, |jver ,8,000 Federal inmates. 

completed .a variety of occupational educational type of programs that 

covered a diverse 'area including medical technology, welding, dental. 

technology, retailing, business administration and many other occupational, 

fields. 
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In December, 1975, the D'eparfment of Labor Issued a Veport on vocational 
preparation in U. S., correctional institutions. Conducted by Levy, Abrann 
and LaDow, the study is illunrilnating in its revelWions concerning current 
status of' vocational, education prografn,nnihg' efforts^ in our .penal 
institutions. Sonne of the findings include: • . . > ;( 

'o Although wardens, estimated that 70%.of^the inmates needed job 
skills to obtain steady employment upon their release, only 34% 
' ■ were likely to receive, job training skills during their irtc 

o " Only. 4% of inmates participate in work release programs less 
than half of ,1% -participate in vpcational education release 
'.programs. ^ , .9 , . . • 

o. The .majority of institutions did not offer sufficient vocational 
^ • ■ education programs to .meet inmate needs. •. Large institutions 
* pffered apprpximately nine programs per iristifution with only* 9% 
/ of the inmates, participating. Medium size, institutions offered-four 
I programs per institution, but 28% of the inmates participated. The 

^ . . / : .smali'institotioris alsd averaged only ft^ur programs,. but had 38%^- of 

their inmate population enrdled. Qyerall, the study found that. 21% 
of the. inmates were :enr'ol led in vocational education programs. 
_T:;^pee-"Out--of-:fourHnstitutions "conducted'-formainjr^^^^ 
involving overpllmearly 4,000 instructors providing training in over 
1 40- different vocational areas. . ./ ""^.z . 

o ' .Only 61% of those enrolled in vocational education programs- will 
/ " - complete the training course. . . ^ 

• o- • Over 40% of the vocational education programs surveyed had not 
*. been reviewed or accredited by the appropriate outside agencies. 




' o Although community :.cpntact ■ is ;.moportant to keep . trailing 

prpgrams relevant to outside needs, fewer than 66% of the 
ft ■ . ' ■ . . . ■ . 

, institutiogis had a. Ideal citizen's advisory committed' for their 

vocational education programs. Regular tours of the trailing 

' facilities by oyjside business or industrial personnel were repoped 

by 33% of the facilities.. Only '30% of the facilities allowed 

• ^ inmates to' mak^ regularly scheduled field trips to local buisinesses 

or induitrJes. It was found that prison industries, maintenance and 

- . • . service activities had even less community exposure "^an the 

,r vocational training progrdms. . . . 

Levy et al. found that fhe potential for conducting. yojcational education and 

training programs within the institution is great; that the current 

investment in manpower and facilities was significant but that additional 

'i . • ■* ■ ■ . ■ . .■ 

resources, and a "new commitment" are ^needed "to actualize this. 

potential.':^^ . - . - - ' 



Social Education 



Social education. programs are desigped to develbp huhian potentials. The 

focus of social education prbgrams\s on helping inmates . understand 

. .. ^ \ . . \ ? ■ 

themselves, providing insight, developing, rfealistic self-concepts, gaining 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' \ \i ■ ■ ■ ' " ■■ ' ■■' ■• ■ ■■ ■ ■■ 

appropriate skills and inter-personaf relatidhships and, coping with problems 

^ ) ' ' ' 

they nriust face later on as' consumers^^fdfmily members, employees and 
responsible citizens.. Viewed by the Bureau bf Prisons as a growing priority 
arec, there were over. 5,300 program completions in this' area in 1975. 



Post-secondary • academic education is provided for .offenders who hgve 
•completed high school programs arid^desire to continue their education. 
Although considerable space . in this re[Dort is, devoted to post .secondary 
education program efforts. - which reflects the ennphasis such programs 
have in the corrections education^llterature it should be emphasized 
that most of the funds allocated to coi|rections education projects gp. to 
basic skills-^oriented programs ; (e.g.,\^HEW's Title I monies). Most 
secondary academic education ' programs |are limited to classes cSffered. 
during the first two yeors "^of college wc^rk. , Furthernripre, there are a 
limited, variety of program courses dfjfered ^in njost post-secondary ^ 
education programs. Most corrections insf^itutions have inadequate library 
facilities and teacher resources to suppor^f^any extensive pbst-secpndary 
education programming. Institutions of higl^^r education dre utilized to 
provide such services on a contractual or da^c volunteer basis. College 
level Instructors generally are not full-time ei^nployees of a correctional 
• institution. ; ' " "\\ 

Although there, dre no precise figures of the numbej^Qf^^ prisoners in the^ 
United' States currently involved receving^^^^QiWeGondary education, 
estimates range from. 1% to 6%. '^This corresponds between a low of 2,500 
. arid a possible high of 12,500.^^ Recent studies tend to support the, 6% 

r.- 58^ ■ ■ - ' ■ ; ; • \ \ 

figure. . * ^ - . f ' 

In the Federal system in -I97.5, approximately 3,000 Federal offenders- - 
completed over 9,000 college courses. Of this 3,000,' 158 earned AA r 
degrees, 19. earned Bachelors degrees and 2 received their Masters degree . 
while ncarcerated. The proportion of state prisoners involved in post- ; 
secondary programming is undoubtedly lower than that of the Federal 
system, with the exception of a few states.^^ Dell'Apa determined that 
6,400 inmates or a little less than. 6% of the total population. surveyed 
(109,161). were involvetfin post-secondary projects.^' 

Over the past several years there; have been surveys of offender posrt- 
secondary education programs. " One. of the.: earliest such surveys' was 
conducted by Adams in 1968. This surv^ey was based on data obtained>from 
,both individual institutions uand from correctional education, supervisors 
■central off ices, Jocated throughout the fifty states. Adams said that of the- 




46 prisons that . responded to his questionnaire^ Sl or 75% of thenh b^ered 
. some kind of college progrdnn; including correspondence courses, eXxtension 
divisions, TV instructions, study release progranns. \ 

•• . . . .. ■ ■ ' V • ^, ■ 

The\most connprehensive survey" to date was^cojiducled-in. July of 1973 by tl^c 
Newgate Resource Center of the -National. Council , on Crime and[ 
Delinquency^^ Entitled National Survey of Post Secondary Educational 
. Programs for Incdrcerated'^Offenders, the survey Was-ixised on all major 
state and federal aduK^nstitutions listed iri the ACA directory of 1972. 
Selected were 305 institutions-^tq. respond' to questions ^concerning their 



preference in providing, post-sepondorT^instruQUbr^ respective 
populations. Based on ^statistics provided by theO^merican Corfectional 
Association, 2IO,j83 men a\id women were confined in\these 305 irfsti tut ions. 
(At that* time there were arvadditional 165,000 adults in^rcerated in Federal 
and state institutions that- wereX'not included- in the survey.) Of , the 305 
institutions. polled, 218 or 71% reported' *thdt fhey' offeredv higher education 
programs ^to their inmates (see Figure I).' these institutiods offered d totdl. 
of 1,351 college credit "courses to 1 1,754 students which would indicate fhat. 
approximately 5% of the iKcarc'yrated individuals in statV and Federal 
institutionsVare involved in post-secondary .'programs; a\ figure . that 
"approximates. DelTApa findings' of 6% of. inmafe invb/yenlent in^post- 
' secondary':educational programs. ^ Of the 218. that did-offerL^stsecondary 
instruction 118 or 54% were part-time programs,. 52 or 24%/were full-time, 

* and 48 or 22%\were a combination of both part, and full-time.' In:the 
majority of these programs 166 or 76%. involved in person teqching^by :th 
faculty of coileges'nnd u*niversities (see Table 2-6). 

In 144 of the facilities surveyed' there was q study . release program to the 
residents. Since 1965, there has be;en an incre^ising^n^end^^ 
transitional program concept. All totalled, 1,552 inmates participated in 

• study release programs, "Though definitely a positive note when cbrasidering 




TABLE 2-6" 



Type o! 
Tnstruction 

Correspondence 

Electronically (TV)^ 

In Person: 

■Other 



.2 
1 
'7 
0 



1 

art 

,161 . 

■ V ^ 

1 



• 5/ 
3 

. 0 



2 

98' 
0 



0 



3' 



,68 
1 



the non-existence of ^tudy release as little as^ 9 years ago, when viewed in 
y\ relation to the 11,754 incarcerated students, the serious need for the 
\expansion of this concept is obvious." • * - 

\ " ■' ■ .: \ ' " ■ ' 

Irii 1971, Stuart Adams and John J. Connally conducted a survey of Junior 

V3o1|eges that operated offend "s education progrqms. Adams ;dnd 

Conrjaliy survey 121 community and junior colleges and reported that of the 

100 schools responding,. 65% repotted that they operated programs inside 

prisons,'l7% had programs operating in both the corrections facility as well 
' \ - . '' ■ • ' „ • ■ 

QS IheicoKeg'e, and !5%;cffered classes on * campus, only. Nearly 7,000 

•V* \ ■ * ' ■ ' 

offenders' wWe enrolled in these ihsttuction programs offered by the 

' communfty jUrfior colleges: 

jfograms offered in-person instpyction — 93% 

o correspondence courses — 2% - 

o TV yinstructions and electro-writer systems,— A% . . 

Two othef minor survey studies-are of interest: one conducted in .1973 by Dr. 
Edward/J. Drury of the Center for Urbqn ahd Regional Affairs at the 
Univej;r^ity gf Minnesota, and the other by Nexis, a telephone information, 
service of the American Association for Higher Education conducted in 1974. 
The/Drury report listed 112 programs by individual schools that conducted 
structured as well- as volunteer programs for inmates. While the Nexis 
■ sur^Vey resulted in 'a compilation of 139 colleges and universities which. 
; 'offered educational programs for offenders.^^ These programs included 
; . non-credit seminars, college credit programs, education, study release- 
programs as well as Vocational training programs. There were no stdtistical 

' .'. ' ' ' 'i- ■- . 

breakdowns made of these programs.; '-'^ . ' 
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: The most recent survey of universities and colleges providing corrections 
• ; education progrannT for offenders was? cohipiled in July, 1975 by Ellen B. 

Emerett. The A^nericdn^ Association of Connmunily 
'. Was funded by the Fund for the Innprovennent of Post- Secondary Education^ 
U/S: Office of Education.^^ - - v . " 

By Januaryvl, 1976, Ennerett had received'program . des from' 237! 

colleges and-'uniyersities whicK represented 53%\qf;, the total amount polled. . 
Although the directory that was^compiled from.this survey does not »"purport 
to bej3-oc>mpiet^ listing di all education programs offered by post secondary 
\ institutions within the United States'^ it does ..represent the most 
comprehensive survey to date of | that' education component providing 
corrections education to the 'offenders. *.fable 2^7 and 2-8 sumrnarize the 
.data gathered in this survey. Tabje 2-7 examines programs based upon their 
content, and gives an indication ' ofj the various types of higher educotioQ 
programs offered to offenders. .Table 2-8 is concerned with special 
populations being served by the individual programs. 
. * ' ■ " •* . ■ " ■ ■ ' , • 

Emerett^s recent study clearly demonstrates that not only have institutions 
' of higher learning continued to be involved in prodding post secondary 
education to inmates, but that, the diversity of the programming^continues.to 
expand to meet, education heeds bf the offender population. ^ / 

. • ■ ■ ■.' ■^V'"^:-. * ,. ■ ■ ■ ■ I ^ ■ "'^ 
CORRECTIONS EDUCATION PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS . ; 

.. • ■ ^" . • ■ ■ " " . ■ * ' ' - ' ■ . 

, / "Nobody know3 conclusively- and precisely the / 
. / effectiveness of correctional education. Statistics vary \- 
y-l\ ''from one study , to the next.^ When one defines success . 

for research "purposes bs ^ the absence of post release* ; 
felony cohvictions or parole violations, some, studies; , \ 

indicate that inmates who were, in prison school.succeed ^ • ^ 

. - more than "those who' wer^^not while other- studies have 
• - had the opposite finding." . 



: ' ■ ' ^ , .TABLE 2-7 

PostvSecondary Pr o arams '1)y Content in Higher Education 
• • . (237 j.Ina^itucions Response) . • 





. r Program'Type " Number 


a£ Institution 




■ 


wa/demic-Vocational nonr 
oegree credit courses 


^ 63 ' ■ 


21,47, 


. I 
■ . ■ 1 

: : ■ ! 


'^Vv In pirison degree programs 


52 ■ ' 


17,67. 


."».! ■.■ ■.- ; 

"•>■■*' i 


. bther.'*degree programs (ex-^ ; . " 
of fendter '.primary resource's ' ' 
,y but not Newgate Stud.y^Re- 
". Vease,! on teacher ^training ^ r> . 


. 22 


' 7,07. 


■ [ 


••;^^l!eliyise'd and-' video' taped - 
vt-puj^aes- ^ . ' / 


'■13 ■ ^- \. 


4.4^. 




■ GEB,' ABE, High School- Equiv- 
alency Cox^raea 


i. 7 


2.4Z 




Correspondence, Extension, • 
. iT^diependent Study Courses 




2,47. 




\.'l{on^credit couraea - Human 
: Development, Arts and . Crafts. 




'3,17;' 


■J ■ ■ ■ ;.- 


, *;Study Rele^ase Programs ^, : 


i'3- ■. 


4.47. 




: Teachers and' Para- teachers ■ 

' training courses 




;■ ;7z 




Volunteer /student Intern^.: , , 

. ■ Prqgrams^-:—---'^ -v;- / 




. 1.4% 




Multi-Component Progra^is ; 


.80' ■ . , 


21:1% 




r , -^Newgate Programs . '^1 v 








.. Vocational-Occupational 
.Prdgrama .. . . 


: 15 ■ ; 

1295 


5.17. 



' ■/ TABLE 2-8 :.■ 

t Programs Servicing Specl^^l Populations: 



'. . Special 
Population Programs 



Mumber-'of 
'Institution 


7. _ 




4.47. ■ 


12 ■ 


4,17. ^ 




■3.17. 


8 


2. '77. 


26 


8.8Z 


•4 


1.47. ■ 



Ex-offenders. Programs 

Jatl and Short Term "Correction 
Center' Programs . ' c 
■ • '. ■ ' ■ . j'^* ■ ■ . . 
Primary Retsources Program (Parolees, 
-Probationers, Diverted. Felons) 

Co-learning*:' Programs^ (invol^^ing* staff, 
inmates, community) 

Women P.rog'i^ams .* ij.. 

Youth ~^ograms 



ERIC 



I Baaed on Emerecj: Study- Findings . 1976' , 



There exists a substantial' body of correctional research that dennonstrates both the 
viability and effectiveness of corrections education' as a tool to return offenders tp 

.society who are 'able to function productively. . In fact, of ' all the tools.,of 
corrections, none have shown greqter promise »;.than education in nnoving us in this 
direction."^^ This subsection exartiines- some of the evaluation studies of 
corrections education" progranns that haye been conductefd in the, past few years.^ It 

" was not the intent, or within .the scope, of the contract to do an exhaustive; 
literature review of "corrections education prbgrann effectiveness. We include theV 
following studies and reports as evidence that, corrections education program 
efforts 'have had demonstrable, positive benefits and thus deserve continued 
support. _ / ! 

I " ' ' .' ■ 

..Q- ' ■ ■■ ' " ■ '- , ■ ■ .- . . 

Tp- bq fair, there is another school of thought' that' dispute.s the effectiveness of 
cprrections education, dnd for that matter, all of * the traditional rehabilitative 
se'r^ices found in corrfectionnl facilities. , Martinson, Lipton and :Will<es published 
VThe Effectiveness of Correctiond Treatment" in ' 1975, which \reviewed ' anfd 
■,anqlyzejd "231 ccarefully screened , evaluation studies on prison rehabilititi^^ 
effor-t^^' Simpfy seated, their findings indicated that "with isolated^^expept^ 
the' rehabilitative efforts that have been Teport^d so far, have hadino.oppreciatDle': 
effect on recidivIsiTi." 

MartinsonVet. al. found only six studies nneeting their criteria, that dealt swith? 

V- . . , ■ , ^ , \ . ■ ' ^ 

educational and vocational training of adult inmates. Of the six programs -they:^: 
-■■ \ . • . -....^ \^^'^\.^'^.^- 

reviewed, three; reported that the program efforts^ produce^d:.>rip:j^^ 

difference in recidiVi^m rates. Two studies (Schnur in 1948 and SaderV:5l^^|),:dd^^ 

report. 'a positive difference attributable to /the skill envelopment: Ipig^^ 

-However, Martinson noted "it is .questionable whether the experimentakdnd t^^^ 

groups were truly cpmparable.V?,^^^^^^^^ other study done by Glasserjn I964^:was 

found to be "impossible to interpret because of the risk differentials of the 

prisoners participating in the various programs.*'^^ Martinson does cite an 

ayditional study on institutionalized women: (Kettering 1965) that made ho.; 

-difference in the women's r<ites of recidivism. 



The results of Martinson and others ..indicates that the need for more research in 
" ■ ■ . • ■ 

,this area Before any conclusive statennents can be drawn. Until such tinne, it is'^our 

■ belief, and we' present the fojlowing studies as evidence, that it would.be a tragic 
"'■ mistake to terminate,^ or even reduce current levels of educational programming 

...efforts in our correctional facilities, . - 

There are difficulties involved with any aniysis of evaluation studies of corrections 
education programs. Even Martinson acknowledges the difficult/ in interpreting, 
them as a. whole -due to the disparity of^ programs, the ' populations that were 
affected, and' the institutional setting; All these factors make it difficult "to be ■ 
sure that, orre- is observing the same category of treatment jn'.each case," " There 
are several other issues that affect interpretation of prison evaluation studies: 

■ L ■■ There have been few comprehensive program. evaluations employing modern 

' evaluation techniques to determine the success of any g.iven institution's 
corrections programmmg. "Prisons are traditionally not . accustomed to 
assessing their" performance, either overall or in relation to a particular 
■ ■ program such as prison colleges, in recent years'^ several* systems have set 
■ :.,''^''up research divisions to conduct studies and make evaluations but almost 
^ nowhere have these processes been applied to their programs of higher 

educatioru' '^^.^ ' ■ 

. 2, * Although we can easily demonstrate * academic, gains resulting from 
corrections education programs (i.e., through testing) the overall effect on 

the-off^nder in terms of any successful reintegration to society are less 

p - 77 ^ ^ w .' ' : V " ■ • 

* . clear. , 

3. - Clearly the issue of recidivism^as a success reference. point is one that needs 
" careful exannination. . : . ■ 
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Over the ' past fifteen years there have been several studies that indicate that 
corrections , education is . effective as correctional treatment and rehabilitation. 
The following nnajbr studies demonstrate a positive correlation between- ..pjison 
school attendance and socially acceptable post release behavior. 

2.6.1 ^ Vocational Rehabilitation Study ' 

In 1971, a pilot study wdis conducted in the State of. Washington to evaluate 

the effectiveness" of vocational rehabilitation programs of adult correctional 
... 73 ' s " 

. I facilities. Four groups of parolees were reviewed to determine, their 

successful" adjustment lo months , after parole. The adult, correctional 

fdcilities program offered training in a series of vocations that included: 

auto mechanics, barbering, drafting, electronics,' radio and TV, body and 

fender work, data processing, welding, sheel. metal work and other basic 

.industrial and work related programs. Most of the. parolees vyere whTte, 

sTrtgl€L.^ales; possessed average or above average intellLgence; had 

generally completed one year of high ^school prior to their imprisonment; 

Xihd were usually .in prison for such crimes as burglary^ larceny/ robbery ^or 

; " auto theft/ The parolees had no known' histories, of drug abuse or mental 

illness and the majority of the cases were first time offenders. The p;arolees 

were .divided into four study groups that were composed of the following: 

o Group I - SS.'cases; these were felons who had completed the VR 
services successfully... 

o • Group 2 - 88 cases: these were felons who failed to complete'VR 
services. ^ \ \ : . o" / . * ' 

o Group 3 - .112. cases: these were felons who. complefed certain 
vocational training programs successfully through the Adult 
Correctional Facilities. 



o 



Group 4 - 126 case.s: these were felons who needed but received 
no services at all. 



The major findings" of. the studies were: of Group I parolees, 76%rSucceeded 
on parole, and were, not re-grrested for any new crimes. Of the Group 2 
parolees, 32% succeeded on pqrdle. Of the Group 3 parolees, 58% succeeded 
on parole. ■ Of the Group 4 parolees,- 47% were successful. In all four .groups, 
9 put of '10 ex-offenders holding steady jobs at the end of the 18 months on 
parole' continued parole successies. The ihoproved performance of Qroups'j . 
and 3 as compared to GroL)p\4 appear to. demonstrate the value of vocational 
services aSL a contributing factor to parole success. 

Junior Colleqe.Study ' ' ' ^ 

. • ' . ' ~ ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ' ■ y? • . 

In June 1973 the California Youth Authority conducted ah assessment of 
Junior College . pr'ogranrjs for youthful offenders in an institution. The 
report^ dealt with .the Fricot-Columbia .Junior College program that was 
initiated in May of .1969^ at the Youth Authorities fricor Ranch *S^^^ The 
program was initiated in May of 1969 and continued. until:-l?7l. Its objective 
was to provide wards assigned to the institution with/an introductio.n to 
college education courses. The major elernents of- the program consisted of: 
I) remedial", developmental and intt'.oductory college course; 2) 
rehabilitative;: services involving indivWuals,. smajf groups, and large group 
counseling, and* 3) organized recreational 'aGtivitieS' made, available for. 
interested students. •» ; ; ^ . / ' * ' 

A total of 127. students were admitted to the program, 76% were white; 13% 
black; 9% Mex[can-American; and*' 2% were of other extrp.ctions. The 
median ^ge of- the students entering the' program wds.l9.J years, with 97% 
ranging from 17 to 21. . Nearly 95% were first, committed- to the ^ Y^ 
Authority, with 76% adjudicate^d by Criminal Courts and 24% by Juvenile^ 
..Courts. Of. the J27 students'adm'itted to the program,'^3 or 73% remained in 
the program' until paroled while 34 or 27% dropped out. It should be noted 
that a/signFficantly^ greater portion of program graduates compared to the 
drop-outs* were first admissions'tb the. Youth' Authority, and without , prior 



records bfi'incarceratb^ at fhe local community level. The students who. 
remained in the. program completed an average of 2.7 quarters during their 
average stay of 8.8 months. They accumulated an average of 39 units of 
college credits, which. represents 15^ units more than would be expecte^ based 
on o full load schedule of 12 units per semester which is the normally 
^prescribed workload in,' a junior college. ...They accumulated a median grade 
' point average of 3.3 with 46% of the students attaining 3.0- or higher which 
was equivalent of B-grade average. / 

'In an effort to- assess 'changes in attitudes 'and socio-psychological ^factors, 
personality tests were administered on both a pre and post ^ basis to a 
segment of the student population. These tests, showed that gajnjs greater 
' than would be expected iDy chance were made on three of the tests, Self- 
^ Acceptance, Self-Esteem and Personal Competence Scales^ / 

V . ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■•' / / 

Follow-up. data revealed.'t'iat 6'd%-o.f the students paroled f.rom/the prpgrann 
' continued college during the first six morjths of their release period; Nearly 
two-thirds. attending colleges four months or longer during their initial six 
months on pdrble, anid approximately 90% of the ex-offender^ were inyclved 
with jobs and/or schools during thi.s same period. Furtherm^ore, the rate of 
parole violations after 15 m"onths of post release tin-.- was 9^. A state wide 
•rete for wards iSrZOVears of. age who were pdro.lled in 1970 ^<vas 28%. 

The California Youth Authority Goncfuded'thaf the program as implemented 
was a viable approach "vvhicKVov a. realisric jntroduction .tp college 

' ' 80 

education, for a substantial number of older wards." Furthermore, the 

findings suggested the program^ had a rehabilitative- influence and was 

conducive to..;. high academic: achievement. Lastly, the California Youth 

Authority recommended that any similar future programs be supplemented 

with a post-release phase that would include a ha If- way house or residential 

center. It war. felt- that this would provide "students with the necessary 

guidance and support to continue witn college courses. ^ , 



Project Newgate Studies " ■ - ^ 

In their history and development of project? Newgate, Rex .Herron and John 

Muir .^qive sever- examples of empirical , research that demonstrate the 

81 i • 

effectiveness of corrections education. ^ Project. Fresh , Start was a 

demonstration project conducted at the Women's Division of Detroit Ho6se 

.of Gorrectlons. The project provided special services to those released from 

prison. Essentially these services consisted of counseling, some trainlng^ahd 

foljow-up services which, included' these half-way houses. Follow-up 

research indicated that , the control group incurred n 49% recidivism rate 

while the experimental group of the women that were providevi with the 

special services had g 39% recidivism rqte. Herron and Muir cite another 

study that indicates support for a community-based,. foUow-up group 

treotmerit approach. This study was conducted the Community Treatment 

Project of the California Youth Authority. The California "Youth Authority, 

reported that after five years of study there 'was considerably greater^ 

success for non recidivism (low recidivism rate) Community Treatment 

Project participants than non-pdrticipdnts. The difference between, the 

control and experimental, group was significant;' 15 months after their return 

to the community, only 28% of the . experimental group fqiled on parole- 

This is contrasted with aiailure rate of 52% incurred by the control group. 

The. n-ost comprehensive evaluation of prisoners education programs was 
conducted in 1973. by Marshall, Kdplan, Cans -and Kahn under; contract ^^ith- 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. Completed in ' April 1973,'^ the 
evaluation of Newgate and other prisoners education programs study Rfbvide 
a comprehensive review and evaluation of college level prison educd+icinaj 
progroms in nine states, ^including five Newgate programs - Oregon,. 
Minnesota, New Mexico, Pennsylvaoia, Kentucky and four other prison 
college educational programs- The four ..non-Newgate programs , were 
selected on the basis of their constituting significant variations from the 

' . ' ■ ' ■ J. ' . ■ 
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basFc Newgate ' programs, the general re$earch objective was to evaluate 
and compare different .college eclucation programs. The objective of the 
study was fo determine if colleg^'* level educational programs affected the. 
post prison careers of the progranri participants. The study involved three 
aspects common to both Newgate and non-Newgate programs: - ' 

o Evaluation of program progress which involved an examination of 
. the program's effectiveness; impact," and survival;-' . c ••■^ • 

" ■ : ■ \ ■ , ' \ ■ .■ ■ ■; ■ 

o Evaluation of post prison careers; , "* 

o Costj:ibe/iefit analysis bf the prj^ogrd 

The prinnary research method utilized ^jn- evaluating the post-fi^ison careers 
involved follow-up study pf 40 participants from each -of the nine study sites. 
A "participant** in. the eyaluatioh study /of the post-prison careers was 
defined as ^a student vvho had completecl 12 semester units' on the inside 
program and/or "was. released to tKe'Cutside program prior to January I, 1972. 
Initially 50 pdr/icipant? were selected at each program, with the intention of 
actually completing 40 follow-up'intervie^s." They were chosen randomly 
from a segment of the total release participants. The total sample consisted 
of .995 persons, and included the following: 

1. Released participants from each. prograrT> site who were interview 
directly. ■ ' ■ . . ' ^ 

2. ^ An additional group of participants froni each Newgate site. The one .^ 
■ exception was the New Mexico program in wbich post-release data was 

gathered from secondary sources such as parole records. - . " 

3. Two control groups*- quaiif.ied non-participants including some who 
were interviewed and some, who were followpd from records. 



4. Gbmpar:ison groups, selected from the general population at each 
Newgate site which w.as followed through parole records." 

Although attempts were made to create cor\trol groups, it was discovered 
that these were contaminated early in the research process and thus the 
focus was shifted to the utilization of the comparison groups. , / 

Three measures of success were utilized in.evaluating post-prison careers: ' 

o recidivism ' 

o ' stability and self-sufficiency .'rnaking it'' 

o achievement, security, satisfaction — "doing good." 

Data was gathered for both the follow-up sample and the control/caniparison 
groups through a combination of surveys, interviews and search of individual 
records. .In summary, the study found that the participants of a Newgate 
program were more iriclined. to achieve a successful post-release career than 
those who had not participated in a college. educational program. In sbprt, 
when compared to a group* of non-participant I'nn^ates, Newgate participants 
were more likely to have better job stability,. Vo|)e emp.loyed or in school, to 
be more inclined to continue their educational career, and were less likely to 
have incurred drug or drinking- problems./ Altfiough these findings indicate, 
thaf Newgate was a successfyj . program, si^ccess was not reflected in 
recidivisrn. rates. As a result, some may " make the interpretation that 
participation in a prison college program has no bearing on whether d 
participant will recidivate; which would be^^a "hasty conclusion.,". according 
to the ^study's authors. Although it may /be valid that no relationship has 
been demonstrated, participation in prison college programs has an impact 
on its participants* behaviors and attitocles which are either not being 
measured or are being offset or obscured by the. irhpact of other yet 
unidentifiable variables.^.^ As Baker et. al. (1974) indicated, recidivism is, in 
fact, a poor measure of program effectiveness in reducinig criminality 
because it is: ■ ^ 
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o Conceptually a poor index of criminal behaviors 
o An insensitive measure 

o It is contaminated by other factors and measures things other than 

■ ' . • . t u • 83 

criminal behaviors. ■ - 

■ ■ . , ■ . . ^ ■ . 
The recidivism -Jala -in the Newgate evaluation appears to have been ' 
cohtaniinated by special circumstances that surrquhded the program. As 
previous studies have^ indicated, ' recidivisnn is often ' a function of the 
intensity , of post-release supervision.^^ 'Certainly in the case of Newgate 
participants,' it has been documented that those who remain in. school after 
release were -subjected fb very intense parole supervision. This^>igh * 
visibility of post-release Newgate not" only made it easy for parole agents to 
maintain them but also resulted in their easy access to lo6al police. In some 
jurisdictions the experience of Newgate sudents indicated that police made 
questioning of Newgate students almost a routine' part of their police . 
investigation. Yet another factor that potentially influenced the recidivism 

.rate for^ the Newgate students was the higher expectation of performances 
expected of. them^y the,4?arole agents, prograrri. staff and others. By being 
held, to higher standards of performance tha|Tot:her convicts and ex-offenders, 
the Newgate students may have been more likely to violate or be .?!charged 
with a/crime for acts which could have been, would hove been overlooked if 
committed by others.'*^^ ^This is not to ^suggest or ^imply that the variable 
nature of parole, supervision was the primary causal factor in the high 
recidivism or recidivist rate of Newgate. participants; but rather to underline 
the complexity of instrumental relationships. , ^ ^ 



' ;The causal links which must be hypothesized between 
college program participation and the ultimate decision . . h 
to return or not return ex-prisori^r to lock-up are very, ' 
numerous.' As a general proposition, the longer the ' 
sequence of causal links is, .which must be studied, the * " 
more difficult it is to make a strong causal argument. 
This is demonstrated by the , f inding that the Minnesota 
Newgate participants had a higher recidivism /qte . than 
the Minnesota, control group despite the fact thatt^the 
former had reported' a lower rate of Ainvolvement in 
criminal activity. Ex-prisbners are ne^^ither helpless 
victims of the vagaries of circumstance,ynor are they - ' , ^. 
' exclusively responsible for the differences in their 
experiences. What defies the researchers is to identify 
and" assign the- ..relative roles to all the \ important . 
variables imggiging on- the outcome of the ex-prisonerV % 
experiences. . , \ 

Oregon - A Case Example of Project Newgate Findings * 

In June of 1974, the Oregon State Law Enforcement Council commissioned a 
report to 5^tudy state funded corrections educatign progr-c^ri^. . Data for the 
study was collected in 1973. Existing programs were revi^ewed highlighting 
those areas jn heed of change, current research, applications," educational 
.goals, dhd program recommendations. These programs inclydd'the following 
areas of concern: * \ .. * 



o Client Education • 
o Adult Basic Education 

o. Vocational - Paraprofessional Education 

o . College Education ^ ^ 
o Educational Release , 

o , Staff Education < ^ 

o _£a&munity Education " 



It was concluded^that the solution to society's crime problem lie in the area 
of "societal restructurings," rathter than wjth behavior modifications of 
individuals in correctional facilities. Furtherm|-e, the studies, offered. 



detailed recommendations including modify iag existing programs and 
developing new program areas to provide for a highjer" quality "of education 
for both c<^^rections staff and inmates and the. community at large. 

The Oregon study exarnined the Oregon Newgate program findings and came 
up with the following findings: j; " . . ^ \, 

■ Recidivism 

It was found that the^Oregon-'Newgate participant groups had' a lower 
percentage of persons returning to an " institution ..than that of the 
; comparison group. . The percentage of actual favorat'e legal outcomes 
18 months after release from the Oregon* Newgate participants was 7^%. 
Furthermore, irtTormatiqn concerning the legal outcomes" of Newgate 
participants at the time of the last information gathering survey — an 
. average of two. years since their release — indic^ated that 68%, or 62 of. 
the 9|. participants had. favorable legal outcomes. 

"^'Making W . \ ^ \ 

"This measure was based on maintaining at least nTlnhfTum levels of 

stability and self-sufficiency while reframing from types of behavior 
* . - ■ \ 

likely to result in conflict with law enforcement and supervisory 

. agencies. The two measures that were employed in determining this 

were the amount of time employed "since relief, and the drinking and\ 

drug record - since :/:release. In both cases, itwas found that more 

Newgate participants had been either fully employed or in school since 

release from prisons than the cphtrpi end comparison group, and that 

^---^the- Newgate parjUcipantS had notably lower percentages of persons with 

drug~ or drinkfng^ problems since release thap ■ their respective 

comparison groups. This was true despite the fact that Newgate 

students included a higher percentage of persons with past records of 

drugs and drinking problems, than the comparison group. 



It was also found that, among those persons interviewed the percentages 
of individuals who adnnitted to - although they had not been sent to jail 
or prison since release - to being involved in major illegal .activities 
since their* release ^s greater in the control groups than in the 
Newgate participant groups, . 

"Doing Good'!. . ' . 

The /."doing good" measure is an indicator", of the extent to which a 
person had established a relatively secure and satisfying life style. This 
concept of success represents standards traditionally used in our society 
•to evaluate the success of non-convict members of socjety, jKs a 
summary measure for "doing good" each participant was graded' 
according to a three point success scale. They were: 

o High Success : ,This described those participants who felt that they 
were'^makirfg excellent progress towards personal goals and who ho^ 
a good job, 

. . *■ * . ■ ■ ■ ' ' • 

o , Medium Success : This^'described those participants who felt that 

~ ■ ^' '. ' 3 • 

they hadn't made too- much progress towards personal goals and had 

a poor job, . ^, ,. \ . ' 

o Lq// Success: This term desqribes those, who were not achieving 
goals and who were not working'steady or who were unemployed. 

T]Te"^iiidy found that 70% of the Newgate participants rated high or 
medium success-GOQgared to 50% of the comparison group. 



s 
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. ^ One of the conclusions of the Oregon study of the Newgate program wos 
; that' participants were able to experience more vertical mobility in 
their careers fhpn were the comparison group* The vertical nriobility 
* provided or qlfows the individual to experience a full range* of 
. advancement steps and d career. It was found that of the Newgate 
. participants group, 48% were able to^obtain a position ranging flrcm a 
high income - white collar worker — to a skilled laborer; 
Correspondingly, the figure of 36% for the comparison group able to 
obtain a ski Her labor category job and 0% of the comparison group were 
able to obtain work in the high income white collar category. 
- " - • ■ . . ' ' ' ■ ' 

5., Survey "Summary 

A key component in corrections education conducted in "corrections 
'institutions is that if' has the potential for not only educating the 
participants while incarcerbte'd in the institution, but it can be the beginning 
of an education process that will continue on after the particpont is released 
from the correctibnaf facility. In Oregon, it was found .that 93% of the 
■ Newgate participants planned or hod intentions of attending college after 
defease. This figure can be compared with 54% of the comparison group that 
intended to/attend coljege after their release.- Significantly, the figures 
concerning actual college attendance after' release foynd that 78% of the 
Newgate participants comple+€^^at lea$t one college course upon their 
release while only '40%^ of the comparison group cornpleted ot least one 
course'. ^ Furthermore, ' the Newgate participant^ group had a higher 
percentage of participants completing at least one 'semester upon release as 
compared withVthe comparison group; 55% of the Newgate participants ' 

connpared to 27% for the comparison group. 

"■,'.•*., ' ■ ■ * . ■ ' ^ 

A significant findingYpf the Newgate stOdy was\thot irrespective of" the 
corrections education, program impaction recidivism and in addition to 'the 
value of the enchancement of the quality of the life for those who ' ^ . 



participated in the program, i.t .was determinecl, by ;accounting^procedures, 
that the programs paid their own . way/ Bas^^^ on a 20-year, projection- from 
inconne tax levels found among -the prognam participants upor/ their release, 
the study concluded "that prison college educational programs pay for 
themselves."?^ v. ' ■ ^ . . t " 



,In 'summary,, the Newgate program, evaluation^ study conclusi>7ely 
demonstrates the role that corrections education has in. correctional thought 
•tod<Ijyr. ^ . . ■ ■ - ^- ; - ' i 

*. I. The program had a demonstrable impact in the overall decreased 
. - . use .of drugs and alcohol among their participants, , . 

2. Participants in all, Newgate program*: /raised their occupational 
aspirations after entering the programs. 

3. ' The data gathered on post-release activities of the program" 

participants indicate- that„ther.e.:.was._anjnc occupational 
levels afteP participation vin the program. In this again, the 
Newgate participants 'show^ed a greater increase than .non7Newgate' 
participants.' • . ^ 

4. An analysis of the prison college programs on the dimension, of 
academic achievement revealed perhaps : the most dramatic 
findings. In this case,* academic achievement was measured on five 

: different dimensions: , change" in educational goals,, coltege 
• enrollment, '.number of semesters completed since release frorr^ 
■ prison, grades achieved since release and dyerall - 'academic 
achievement. ...... 



The data demonstrates that the Newgate program made an impact on their 
' ■ participants. In particular, ^the^Newgate programs ^demonstrate ^heir value 

• as an effective vehicle for facilitating academic achievement among high 
■ school drop-outs, from sociallx and economically disadvantaged backgrounds. 
This conclusion becomes all the more significant wheri« it is taken, into 
consideration that the Newgate program participants at. the time they went 



"into the prograhn were by no medns the 'creaiinV of the prison population- 
Few had had previous involvements ,in collies, their mean educational 
levels and teste^ grade levels for . the pKogra^ participants was comparable 
to that of the general population- That this average group went on to attend 
college and obtain post-secondary. degrees at a rate comparable to that of qn 
average segment of the population at large is indicative of the overalT 
program success- , • / 



r . \: . SECTION III 

DEVELOPMENT OF FEDERAL CORRECTIONS EDUCATION Pf^OGRAMS , 

. ■ -•'."^ AND . 1 

■'^ * COORDINATION EFFORTS ^ ■ \ . 



"The point is that nb^pne knew what the government as 
a whole was doing (in providing programs to benefit the 
criminal offenders). There was no coordination among i 
these programs.! vye were spending close to $200 million 
a year in suph a totally uncoordinated manner that it 
took more than- half a year Just to fund these programs. 
If c business were tcoperjOte this way, it would be 
bankrupt." ^ > ^ 

. Sen.-- Charles Percy 
■ ^ July 28, 1972 



Federal efforts in the area of corrections education has typically taken two forms.' At one 
level, there has been a series of legislatLve efforts, largely unsuccessful, concerned with 
coordinating Federal agencies involved in the overall administration of criminal justice. 
The other level has' consisted of education legislation. ' Although . in many, cases these 
educational acts have not specificaliy addressed the educational needs of the offender and 
ex-offender population, interpretation of the mandate has often, resulted in funds being 
provided for corrections education programs. • 

In' this section, we examine past . Federal efforts at coordinating corrections education 
programming. In an attempt to better understand the many problems associated with 
coordinating Federal agencies. and their Vesources, we exartiine the problems that resulted 
With the attempt to,, coordinate Federal efforts in juvenile delinquency - efforts which 
h.<sve been found to be.4largely ineffective andjunprodyc^^ 

:revfewthe vari^TuT^ducotibnal legislative acts that are either curreritly providing funds 
for'^correctibn education services or that have the potential in this area. 



HISTORICAL OVERVEW OF COORDINATING EFFORTS . 

One of the earliest attempts to coordinate Federal, criminal justice agency 
activities occurred irr 1950. Passage of .18 USC 5002 authorized the creation of an. 
Advisory Corrections Council,^^which had as its purpose the improvement of the 
overaii ladministration of . criminal justice. The- Council was to assure the 
coordination and integration of policies concerning the disposition, treatment and 
corrections of all individuals convicted of offenses. It was. also responsible for 
cgnsidering measure's to promote the prevention of crime and delinquency. To this 
end, the Council would suggest studies to be undertaken, by both public and private 
agencies. Oh paper, the Council was undoubtedly a great idea. Unfortunately, 
there is no record of its having met in the past decade. 

3.1.1 Interagency Council on Corrections . 

Certainly, the role designated by statute for the Council is an important one^ 
and remains today one that is not being adequately filled.. . There have been 
other attempts at coordinating federal activities in 'the field of corrections. 
In 1969 the Inter-Agency Council on Corrections \yas formed within the. 
Executive branch. Meeting several times a year, its stated goals are to: 

M. Develop recommendations for national policies arid priorities in 
corrections. 

2. Develop strategies and mechanisms to implement national, corrections 
policies and priorities. - 

3. Develop methods of maintaining closer coordination between federal 
agencies, private industry, labor, and state and local jurisdictions in an 
endeavor to develop better_topis_jas.-qids^-^^ the 



. ^ However,- one serious drawback of the Inter-Agency Council is that it does, 
not have the .power to, authorize action on the part of any. of the 
v" participating agencies; its{ activities appear to be limited to- that of 
facilitating connmunication and cooperation, . 

L2 Corriprehensive Offenders Program Effort (COPE) 

From 1971 to 1973 an unprecedented series of cooperative agreements took» 
place in federal interagency planning in corrections. Entitled COPE, 
.Comprehensive Offenders Programs Efforts, it was initiated in 1971 by the 
Department of Labor in conjunction with HEW and LEAA, It evolved from 

■ DOL sponsored discussion on what action the three agencies could take to 
coordinate FederSi, State and Ipcql resources for'offenders rehabilitation. 

The' 3cope and direction of COPE was determined by an Executive' 
Committee composed of representatives' of each of the participattng 
agencies. The intent was for no single agency to assume control over the 
direction of the effort. During the first 18 months of 'its existence COPE" 
project coordinators contacted the Governors of. every state, informing them 
of. COPPs mission, and requesting that each state appoint on individual to . 
act as intranstate liaison for the COPE activities to be sponsored.. 
'* ■ ' *' ' . ' ^ ^ ■• ■ ■ 

^ States 'were instructed to develop an overall, resources appraisal involving all 
agencies serving criminal offenders. Included in. which was to pe. 
information on the involvement of both public and private corrections, 
parole, health, vocational rehabilitation, education, labor, justice and; 
■ welfare, deportments and agencies. This resource_appraisjpl_was-.^td'-ai<l-irH'he'^ 

a.wpr^ing-of-pro]e"ct''furicls'for th¥ll^evel6pment of more effective integrated 

pro'grams for offenders. 

It was envisioned .that funding for this ef font would be^shared jointly by 
DOL, LEAA, and HEW. In -February, 1972, tentative dollar' input was' $20 

■ million discretionary from each of the three agencies, plus other "incentive" 
.monies. HEW did not make a formal funding commitment at that^ime, but 

agreed to the overall plan. ' ^- \ .' ■ 



Internal changes in HEW affected its jnvolv^nnent in COPE. - In the fall, of 
1972/ HEW^ began to slowly -de-enriphasiTcr! its role in COPE, culmfnctlng. m 
the withdrawal of its funding commrvcnent" in .late 1972. The exact story of 
those final months in 197? is unf^leor. Although HEW nojoriger plays an 
active' role in COPE, COPE. has managed ta survive in 'abridged form of the 
proposed ' national program for Jnno/ative^ offender programs, It^ is now 
entering its second round of funding-^ DOL and LEAA remairjed committed 
to their agreements and have jomtly sponsored approximately a dozen three- 
year grants to states for the development of innovative offender progranis 
under COPE. . ' . ^ 

In 1974, with a Policy Development Seminar on Correction3, LEAA went a 
step further. The seminar raised key issues in training, education and 
offender programs. The major conclOsflon to be drawh .from the proceedings 
is that our criminal justice system is extremely disjoin')ed regarding offender 
programs. There are no festablished policies or priorities in corrections - a . 
field that has a demonstrable need for direction pnd coordination. 



Unsuccessful Legislative Action 

During the early I970*s there were several bills put, forth in Congress that 
had provisions for establishing, in one form or another,, interagency 
coordination in the areas of corrections -education. The thrust of . the 

proposed legislation was generally twofold: 

' .'^^^ ■ '/ ■ • ■ 



-Or^ant2aTionar"'^r^The bills sought structural changes in the 
administration of the crinninal justice system through the creation 
.'of an encompassing interagency group, or council or clearinghouse. 

Innovative Program Implementatfoh - the bills sought federal 
funds to esta'blish training, education or employment programs to 
.be administered through the cooperative, efforts of the newly 

* ' > 

created. interagency' gr9up. 



Although, none of . these proposed legislative acts were ever passed, they 
relfected the need for federal level agency interaction in this area, a heed'' 
that has grown more pressing during the intervening years since the bills 
were ^sponsored. These proposed bills, also reflect r^ecent congressional 
thinking in the ar.ea of corrections education. 

Correctional Manpower and Employment Act , 
In 1972, Congressman D^aniels of New Jersey and Congressman Esch of 
^ " Michigan^ co-sponsored The Correctional Manpower and Employment 
Act. The Act had two objectives: ^ 

to create training and employment programs for offenders - this to. 
better their chances of getting and keeping'constructive jobs upon 
their release, and . 
^ ■ - to improve the effectiveness of tb^ cprrectional staff through 
better programs of recruiting, training and- personnel management. 

Two sections of the bill pertained directly to the issue of interagency 
coordination and corrections education. Section ^21 required that th'S^ 
Secretary of Labor, the Attorney iGenerdI, the Secretary of HEW, the 
Secretary of HUD and the Director of OEO enter into agreements to 
avoid, program duplication, to .assure the combining of .resources, 
* maximum coordination and^oint planning between programs. Section 
■ 422 dealt with the Coordination and .Program linkages concerning, 
education for the offender and correctional pe rso nnel. This sec tion. 

rquirean^RoflTjF^^^ of Labor and the Secretary of HEW enter 

into agreements that .wooici enoble HEW to provide' education for 
offenders and ex-offendi?rs* as well^ as correctional personnel. An 
important consideration was the establishment of linkages between 
programs. developed by th?s Act and exi_stiog educationd, vocational and 
other such programs then in effect. ■ 

The. bill also:called for the establishment of a National Correctional. 
Manpower Center (Section 601) which would be under the supervision of 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. The purpose of the 
center would be to establish a long-term manpower development plan 
and program to address .the .overall needs. of the correctional system. 



The thrust of the Daniels-Esch bill was to link offenders job training or 
a degree educational program with existing opportunities for 
employment. .It. recognized '.that- prison training and educational 
programs, were both lirViited in range and content and, ultimately, had 
little relevance ^to outside employment needs. " Consequently, the bill 
authorized the Secretary of Labor to make grants to correctional 
agencies and to both public and private agencies for the training, 
education and employment of offenders, with special emphasis and 
priority to be given to programs where public or private employers 
actually found jobs for the offenders. a 




Federal Corrections and ReorqanTzgtion Act ^ . 

Earlier in 1972, Senator Percy of Illinois introduced the Federal 
Corrections .and Reorganization Act (S.3I85) ,th.at focused on the ^ 
reorganization of the operational phase of the criminal justice system. 
In determ|ining a need for an over aM authority, Senato^Percy stressed 
the lacrk of uniformity in the A^qy federal court;s dealt\with offenders 
brought, before the bench. This'lacl^of uniformity manifests itself in 
the tremendous variation in sentencing of federal violators convicted of 
committing the same crime. Another critical area involved the 
coordination of an offenders contact with the criminal justice system. 

en, as now, the issue of setting bail, pretrial procedures, 
presentencing evaluations, tests to determine prison qssFgnment and ^. 

role eligibility are al| determined by separate agencies, often with 
lit\le pr no coordinq^ion among them. To rectify the- lack of 
coordination in senter^cing and in the^^ handling of offenders. Senator 
PercXrecommer^^^ establishment of jnational* boards that would 
overseeXand coordindle these activities.' . ; 



/ 
J 



The heart of the federal Corrections and Reorganization, Act was the 
establishmeitt of /he Federal Corrections Advisory Cojuncil. Essentially* . 
a coordinating body, it would monitor all government activities 'in ' 
offender progroifi 'development .and implementation as well as 
developments/in -^t^he private sector. Specifically, the"Council had three' 
functions*- / 



L. To exercise dn investigative and advisory role in the oversight and 
direction of iFederal corrections systenn. 

: ] : ^ ■ . / ^ . ■ ' . " 

■/ 2. To recommend standards and guidelines for states to meet in order 

/ for them to/be eligible to receive grants .under any 'state law 

enforcement and correctional agencies,^ including the 

' reorganization of their criminal justice in a manner consistent with 

the resi of the bill (i.e., establishing the offender disposition 

. boards). 

3. To serve as a clearinghouse for' study, planning and dissemination of 
. information in the field of correctiqns. 

The need for a national clearingHouse on criminal justice is one tha^ is 
: frequently mentioned in the literature, in reports, as well as in various 
proposed legislative acts. Given the large number of Federal agencies 
. . involved in the field of corrections, it is often suggested that. a single 

authority 'be given the responsibility to effectively coordinate all the 
diverse efforts. Certainly, the concept of establishing a national 
coordinating agency, clearinghouse or group at would do extended 
research both on existing programs and proposed new methodologies, 

that would monitor and coordinate federal and public activities in the 
■> fiei^d of corrections remains one that needs. to be fulfilled. . 

3.2 PROBLEMS WITH INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 

In- 1971/ the Interdepartmentar Cour r> Coordinate All Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Programs was establishes by an amendment to the 1968 Juvenile 
Delinquency " Prevention and Control Act. . This interagency council ; included 
representatives from the Departments of HEW, Justice, Labor', HUD, Interior, 
- 050, Transportation, the White rfouse, NIMH, BOP, VA, and others. Although it 
failed In its effort to coordinate Federal activities in juvenile delinquency, it 
provides qu excellent example of how to program an interagency coordinating 
• council to failure. . ' 
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A Government Accounting Office (G.AC) report on how efforts to coordinate 
Federal activities and" programs concerned '^'^^^ juvenile delinquency failed, ci-tes 
three major reasons for the failure of the coordinating counciL . << ' 

o . Funding * The Council was dependeht on^its member agencies to pr.ovide-the. 
financial resources to operate the council. It developed that getting funds 
from the member agencies for Council contracts proved to be a major 
undertaking. ' • ; ' 

o- Staffing. The participqtjng^ rnember' agencies gel^ally did- n^^ appoint 

people w^th- decision-making^ authority to the Council. Because ^^^^^"■^^ 
individuals could neither spegk for their agency nor commit agency funds it 
became impossible for the Council to accomplish its proposed programs. 

o Lack -of .authority . The single most important cause for the Councils failure 
was found to be its lack of mandate to effect interdepartmental change. 
The Act did not specify , what authority the Council was to have- Jo 
coordinate agency activities. 

The GAO report "How Rederal Ef forts to Coordinate Programs 1o Mitigate Juvenile 
Delinquency Proved Ineffective" conducted m .1975 [s informative 6n the^ many 
issues and problems that are associated with the coordination of Federal efforts.'* 
Certainly, it is true that all of the GAO findings concerning juvenile delinquency 
program coordination are ^^qually valid with respect to the situaKon we. currently 
find with Federal agency activities in corrections education. In summary, the GAO 
findings revealed that; " . . 

o Coordination among the appropriate federal agencies was difficult because 
^ there was* no standard definition of juvenile delinquency which friade /it 
impossible to select specific federal programs to either prevent -or 
. ■ rehabilitate such delinquents. ,The working definition developed by the 
■ Interdepartmental Council to Coordinate Programs, ^consisted of all 
indjviduds from V day to 24 years of age which was much, too broad to be 
workable. 
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o Many .officials of Federal programs identified .by the Council as providing 
services in juvenile delinquency were unaware that their program had such 
potential capabilities. (This same situation currently exists at HEW 1n 
corrections educatio'n program efforts*) 

o Administrative problems resulted because of overlapping roles for HEW and 
the Law Enforcement As^iltance Administration.. HEW was directed to 
■assist states to prepare and implement comprehensive juvenile delinquency 
plans, while at the same time, LEAA was td^make block grants to the states 

:.to address all crimirtal justice problems including juvenile delinquency. 

' Because L£AA had^ considerable. . more funds available, they became 
dominant in affecting state and local criminal' justice planning. 
' ' ■ ■ . * ' 

o In 1972, 10 federal regional qounci fsj wej-e established"tp- promote closer- 
working relationships betwee^n federal grant-making agenqies and the state, 
and local governments. The regional councils did not^.. become involved in 
. juvenile deliaquenc)^ projects- (according to an OMB( report) because of 
inadequate leadership from Washington. • 

The GAO report also commented on efforts to coordinate j.uveni I e delinquency 
programs on the state and local level. The selected states and cities reviewed 
indicated that the coordination problems at that level were sinriilar to those found 
in the federal bureaucracy: 

o There was no single agency or organization to coordinate planning and 
operations of programs and ^ , ' 

o • " There was no /comprehensive strategy to either prevent or control juvenile 
delinquency. / 

'The report revealed that the state, and local situation largely resulted from the 
Federal Goverjirnent/s fragmented approach to the juvenile delinquency problem. In 
seeking funds,/both state "and local agencies had to respond to specific federal 
categorical g^ant programs, each containing its own objectives, requirements and 
restrictions! Consequently^ GAO found state and local agencies had little incentive 
to coordinate their- own activities. ' . * " ' .. 



......MEGMANISM FOR POSSIBLE INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 



Currently, there exists little or no inter' and intra agency . coordination of ' 
corrections education activities on the Federal level. However, there does exist 
several nrieqns by which LEAA and/or HEW can coordinate "and .direct efforts of 
other Federal agencies, as well ds state and local agencies in corrections education 
efforts. - • 

3.3.1 Law Enforcennent Assistance Administration , 

■ Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 

Section 204 (b) (2) (4rand (f) of the Junvenile Justice and Delinquency^ 
Preveajion Act grants LEAA the authority to coordinate certain juvenile / 
delinquency related efforts of . other Federal agencies, Effective use of this/ 
authocity, which would rely in part oh otKer age'ncies acceptance of i^, 
offers a possible vehicle by which to" coordinate Federal efforts, in' at l^ast 
providing corrections education to juveniles. y/' 

■ • ■ . • ' 

. ■ ■ " - . . ■ /'■■ ■ 

. The 1974 Act also established'a National Advisory Comrnittee for/Juvenile 

Justice and_Delinquency Prevention. This interagency coordinating council 

is responsible for-, making annual reccmrnendqtions ^ to the --LEAA * 

administration on planning, policy, priorities, opercrffons and management of 

all Federal juvenile, delinquency prograrh' efforts. The committee could 

..place a, special emphasis on developing and ' implementing juvenile 

corrections education programs as an effective means to. combat juvenile 

delinquency. ' • 

- (Dmnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 19^8 and the Crime Control 

— • — *»— ■ ' '. [ ~ - 

' Act-of 1973 •■■ - ' " 

This Act- which established the Law Enfbrcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA). in the Department of Justice, also provides an excel lent mechanism 

. by. which to coordinate corrections education program activities. With the 
1971 qmendments, the states were required to submit 'in ^order to qualify for ; 
funds, a state pidn to LEAA. These comprehensive plans had to demonstratis . 
to LEAA's satisfaction that the state: , . . 



■ "provides satisfactory emphasis on the development and .operation" 
of community-based correctional facilities and programs; including 
diagnostic - services,, halfway ^houses, probatton, and other 
supervisory " release programs for* preadjudication and post- 
adjudication referral of delinquents, youthful offenders and 'first 
offenders and community-oriented programs for the supervision of 
parolees/*^' ^ . - ^ . „ / - 

Passage of the^rime Control Act of 1973 placed even greatep^mphasis on 
juvenile delinquency requiring that the states include a juvenj/e delinquency 
componie:'-; in their comprehensive state plans as a condition of receiving 
LEA A funds. It. is this funding mechansim -'approval of state, plops - that 
"provides- LEAA a means to coordinate, at^ least in the state level, 
corrections education programming efforts. LEAA guidelines could be 
developed to make it a prerequisite that state plans include provisions for 
establishing, developing, and coordinating juvenile delinquent corrections 
education programs. By making the states address the issue of corrections 
education program funding in a comprehensive and systematic planner, 
LEAA could go a long, way toward eliminating the relatively uncoordinated 
manner in which funds in this area are currently disbursed. at the state level. 

Department of Health, Eiducation & Welfare 

The Department of Health, Education & Welfare_has the capacity, similar to 
LEAA, to-'coordincte on the state level adult corrections education piGnning, 
the rujes and regulations concerning state Adult Education Programs require 
that each state prepare an annual program;plan to be submitted. for ^pproval 
by the Corhmissloner of Education. Because the plan must Jndicate what 
progress is being made by- the state at addressing the educational needs . of 
the adult population, the Commissioner can apply, pressures/to insure the 
adult offender/ex offender n6eds are being met. ' / f- 

HEW has. a. legacy of. correction education progrofn- involvement and 
consequently, to a certain extent, program coordination. - The Juvenile 
Delinqgenipy and Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961 /gave HEW^responsibility 
'for providing categorical grants to communitiey^fnstUutions, and agencies 



to both plan and start innovative demonstration and^ training ; prograrps.^ 
These progranns included School programs for the disadyantag'edr sub3idi2;ed ' 
job training for o.ut-6f-school and out-of-work youths; and community-based " 
1:orrectional programs. The Act was extended in 1964 and 1965 and by 1967 
approximately $47 million in oppropriations were spent under the Act.- . 
However, with the Of fice of Economic Opportunity increasing funding of / 
similar types of effort, most of the demonstrations projectl^funded undec/ 
Control 'Act of 1961 were transferred to OEO control in the /mid and 'late 
|960»s.' . " 

With the passage of the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention anci Contrcj^ Act of 
1968, HEW, assumed responsibility for coordinating all Federal activities in 
juve^'le delinquency, youth development and related fjfelds. Bj^ its own- 
admission, HEW failed in its effort -to develop coherent national planning - 
objectives and program priorities. Late in 1971, tfji House ancj^ Senate 
subcomrnittees met to discuss^,amendments to tlje I9fi'8 Act.- At that time, 
"several reasons were cited as the cayse of HEW /failures ,to assume the " 
coordinating function as in[;tially envisionfiti by ,t^e Act.. They included, • 
HEW's failure to request- more "thap q small portion* of the authorized 
appropriations (e.g., althpugh'$50 million was gUthorized for .Fiscdl^970, , ■ 
only $15 million wasTsquested and. only $10 mrlli^/n of that was approprioted). 
The other reason,*for HEW^s failure to coor^/nate Federal activities was 
found to . be inadequate acfministration, caused in .part by "the overlapping 
responsibilities of the Act concerning HEW. (^d LEAA'rbi^s. ^ 



GA P' 1972 RgV^IE- '/ O F FEDERAl-.eORRECTIQNS EDUCATION . ; 

In ckidltioo-tc th^ previously cHed study conducted by G AO on Federol .coordinot 
efforts Ifi juvenile delinquency progi^ GAO olso conduc:ted p^^^^ study thot is 
fdevdn! to corrections educotion. In response'tp'a request from" Senot or Chorles 
Percy, 'he Generoi Accounting Office in I971..9nd I97Z_cpndc.cted p, survey of, oil 
Ffxierai programs .ihvolvM with providing t-roining ond educotion to the convicted 
offenders^ Af sthat tirne, Senplpr Percy was proposing ,t wo biils thot deolt with the 
(ieed' tx) reform, the criminoi justice system. One billi the F-ederot Corrections 
ReorgonizotJbn "Act,; outhorized the estobli^ment of a Federol, Xorrections 
Advisory' Coundl. As enviiianed by Senator Percy, o pYimory responsibility of this . 
GouncH vyoold be: to "bring iicrne order out. of the choos^ thot; now; e>^sts in our 

Percy wer^t on - to remote to the NoHonoJ. Penitent iories /Subcommittee his 
■experiences in qJJ emitting to determine the amount being spent by the Federol 

Governr^e^r on. programs; designed to be^ef-t the criminol of fender, i.e., 
, correcticbns;educdtjon'.^eia}ed,cctivities.. ■ ' ; '' rr-'^ 'v 

- knew who wos spending. I^w ^^^^ No °ne knew. 

• ■ : cJ4eSiy/on October 28, 197.1, I requested- the Com^ptoller Generoi _of 

- S uS S a?es to initiote on investigotion in an attempt to, cunswer ^hrs 
/ IKpTe qOestion. Tl>e efficiency of the GenerorAccountmg OffK:e .s^ well 

1Sn, yet despite Hs-effici^ncy, it took more thon^half^ 
gel theJnfororrtiio*.. Seven months loteri on MoyJ7, 1972, 1 re^e^ 
- Sport of the Comptroller General. He hPd been cDle o. .dent.f y I! d.fferen^ 

f^Srdl deportments cnd^ogencies which were conducting programs de?.^^^^ 
. : lo^fp^ the criminol offenders, progroms thot were costing the 

;-vV.. \i. Governmentv$i92miil!anoyeor^ " ' ■ 

- Although - the GAG • report identified ti Tederol ogervcies, involving more thon 70 
-<Jiff<^ent. fe<jerd pro^-W thdt provided federd 

crimiruji offender^ they concJuded !hQf rK> single ager.cy knew.wto 
VGovtnm^nt wos doirS ia;fe There woi no <:oordinqt:ion, among thr.se 

pro9rcms..in foct, it look GAO over -hplf o yeor to even identify these progroms ond 
■ 1n-i4i^erc\^'tr^t^^^-*i^^ ofr^r. identifying these progrcms, they were unable to 
• .detcrmif^i the ' «mo.nf of 'fuods sxpend^d. : (Title 1 : of Library Services and 



■> ■ / . tABLE-'O-l • ■ 

GAO Listing of Programs Designed to BenefiJ: 
^ . The Criminal Offender 



Department or Agencyj and Progratr 
or Program Cadeg;ory 



Dollar Amount (App 
the criminal qffe 



Department of Health , Education 
ii; and Welfare: j 

■ : Vocational Educat ion ' l 

-■ Adult: Education Program ' . I 

. T the Elementary and i 

f \ Secondary Education ^ct of 19(^5 ^ 

% -^^^ of the Elementary and ,' 

/ secondary Education ^ct of 1965 

.Teacher Corps Program ^ ; 

^H: Project START / 

Drug Education Program [ f 

\']: Nationwide Educa^ Prograti:^; 
. in Correctiohs 
. Career Oppqirtuhitios Program j . 
: CcnmimitiT Ser-^ice progratiis 

Title .1 of the Library Ser-sTices 
and Construction. Act ' . ; 

Health Services' and ^^^ntai Health . 

- Administration: 

Researcii oh' criminal bchaviqr and 051 " 
the sociology of crime / 

Supporting' researchVand development - 
iCprrectibns 
; Narcotic Add ic t Rehabilitation^Frogr^^ 

• Training of social workers] psycbiatris 
and para-professionals in the 
• 'Correctional field 

■\ Narcotzic Addict Community Assistance 

Program , ^ 
Social and'^Rehabilitati^ Servipe: 

■■ Title I of the Juvenlile Delinquency 

- . Prevention and. Control Act of .1968 
' T^ of , the Juvenile; Delinquency: 

' Prevention and Control' Act of ,1968 ^ 



ts. 



$1,188,000 
.2,381,'000. 

19,100,000 

\,i:,502,000 
A 90,000 

.:.] ai ■ 

■ ■ ■ \ . 

\ 

, ; 400,000 

\ 112,000 
' 29,000 



2,500,000 

2,^00,000 
6,591, 300 

■ j .; . 

.5, 100, 000 

. i . ■ 
18,^,30/00.0 

\ 

1 . ■ 

■ 634,256 
2,530,000 
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TABLE 1 - Continued 



V ibepartetit or Agency and Program 

• • or Program Category ^ 

i;i)epartment of Labor: Offender 
/Rehabilitation program 

.Office? Of Economic Opportunity: 

Legal, Servic^s^ Program 

-iprug Rehabilitation I^rogram 

Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) 

I -v Other Programs and Projects 

'Department of the Interior: Employment 
: 'Assistance Program 

Corps of Engineers: Rehabilitated 
■ /Offender Program 

■• Environmental Protection Agency: 
:^ Physically Handicapped Program 

Department of Agriculture: 
^: Extension' Service 

F or ei s t. S ervi c e ' 

United Statef. Postal Service: 

I;: /■:fjob Opportunity Program 

' Postal Academy Program 

Department of Justices 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 

Block grants under .title I, pt. C, of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act 
■ Discretionary grants under title- T. 
pt. C,.of the act ' 
V: • National Institute of Law Enf oru^itaent 

r and Criminal Justice 
^ .; Grants under title 1, pt. E, of the act 
• Other bureaus: - 

-Rehabilitation of offenders 
"; 'Xreatment of narcotics and dangerous 
drug offenders " >- 

Federal Prison .Industries' Incorporated 

v Judicial Branch (Federal Probation 

• Service) : .Services of probation officers - 



Dollar Amount .(Applicable to 
the criminal offender - FY71). 



$15,900,000 

\ .. 

(1) 
(1) 
(1) 

$ 5,410;950 
200, 0'M 
• b,.jOO 

(1) 

(1). 
(1) 

' (1) 
(1) 



' (1) . (2) 
$18 ,969, 625 

2,100,000 
(3)- 

'$22,170,000 

2,428,000 
$44,500,000 

17,500,000 
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'table 3-1 - Continued 



D'eparttnftat or Agency and Program . Dollar Amount (Applicable to 
8i: Program Category. the criminal offender - FY/ 



1) 



Department of Housing arid Urban 
Development: Model Cities . 
Program 



■^Total 



(1)' 



^.192,148,131 



FOOTNOTES 



(1) 



(2) 



'(3) 



Unab-le' to determine the amount of funds being applied 

to:programs of project^^ affecting the criminal 

offender. ^.-^ ' 

Pt C includes estimated - expenditures . of $50,660,000 
for correction, and rehabilitation. Information was , > 

.not available, however, to show how much of this money 
would be spent to benefit the, criminal offender. 



•The amo'unt budgeted : or pt. E was $47,500,000 for 
fiscal vear 1971. Information was noj: available to 
show the amount of funds to be spent for projects to 
benefit the criminal offender. 
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The report also revealed that few programs were designated specifically to benefit 
offenders. Our analysis of the GAO* findings (Table 3-1) reveals' that of those, 
programs identified approximately 25% of. then^. had a direct re!ation3hip to 
corrections education; i.e., they provide academic, vocation, recreational, or 
cultural ^training. Often, it was the case that many of the social and economic 
programs hdd' compos ;nts wfiich dealt with offenders at some point during their 
involvement with the criminal justice system. In a fe^vV'-'programs, such as the 
Teacher Corps, the component . s specifically authorized by law. However,, it was 
usually the case that the components were carried out under .the general legislative 
authority of the program. Nearly 20% of the programs were' not able to identify 
the amount of funds expen^ded for activities directly benefiting offenders.^ 

'Four years.-, later, we^ found 'the situation, if anything, worse than is orjip that 
confronted GAO and Senator Percy in«l972. Data collection has becc:.Tie evj^n less 
specific. Largely the.result of cuf rent federdl 0MB data collecting and reporting 
procedijreSf the Overql I, effect prevents accurate estimates of federal allocationSj 
number of clients in prpgrams 'and other critical variables necessary for any 

'substantive, analysis of 'federal involvemeht in corrections education. Secondly,'' 
disbursement of federal funds increasingly occurs on state and local levels. The 
mrijorify of federal officials tontacted were aware that corrections education 
programs were being funded by their respective agenciC-s. But, because these funds^ 
wf.To. oflen disbursed within the framework of local or state control, Federial 
adminiotroi'ors were 'increasingly unaware of the specif ic. purposes for which the 
education fundi were allocated. ^ , 

FEDEr^/ FJjUCA^^ LEGISLATIVE-AC^ . . .• - " . 

, ■ . • . ■ . ' * ■ ^Xy ■ - '. - '•■ ■ 

there ar<? .many Federal educationol acts that^ afe. currently providing financial or ' 
other types o/v resources to corractions education programs. Altho' fgh in many 
cases these acts -do not spec'if Ically ad^ess the educational needs Of The' of fender/ 
ex-offender population, liberqLinterpretations of the qct^' has resl'Ifed in funds for 
corrections education progrorns. . \ . . .. - 



The • owing listings identify the various educational acts and prograr s currently 
/I. ■ ed in corrections education programnning efforts. We have categorized eccti 
p; ne following legislative acts according to their funding potential for corrections 

activities. The categories are: 



I 

educatjon and related 



On-going: program funds are known to be used, at least in part^to fund 
corrections education related projects- 

2. Minimah program funds con be used for corrections education related 
proj ects,' and may have been in the past; but to our knowledge currently 
they are^not. . , 

3. Pbssible:,, program funds could possibly be used to fund corrections education 
Veloted projects, but to our knov^ledge have not been utilized this way. . 

Law and the Program ^ _ , ^, 

{> 

Elernent ary and. Secondary Education Act ' ' . ' , 

Title I: Financial ^^istance to Local Educational Agencies for the Education of 

Children fronn Lowr.Income Fanriilies ' i 

Part A: Basic Grants " ' 

' Subpart I - Grants to Lo^cal Educational Agencies 

o Educationally Deprived Children --Grants 1o Lo'cal. Educational 
^ ^ . . Agencies' • . ^ . ^ 

. i ' . . V ■ . / * i 

Subpart 2 - State Operated - ! 

^ Proj^rams for Handicapped Children 

o Educationally Deprived Childrfir. - Handicapped' 

Programs for Migratory Chrldr n ^ ' 

o Educationally Deprived Children - Migrants \ 
Progranhs for Neglected or Delinquent Children 



o 



Educationally Deprived Childr^: -. in State Administered Institutions 
Serving Neglected or Delinquent Children' " , ; ^ 



^3 

Part B: Special Incentive Gfqnts ' • 

o Dropout Prevention* * ' 

Title:ll: School Library Resources, Textbooks, and other Instructional' Materials 

. Title III: Supplementarv Edu'cationaUCenters and Services; Guidance, Counseling 
and Testing . ' . ' ' 

■ ■•. ly ■ 

Title IV: Libraries, Learning Resources, Educational Innovation and Support 

■ . i ■ , / 



Part B: Libraries and Learning Resources' 

2/ 

Part C: Educational Innovation and Support / . 

(This program is a consolidation of the fbllo-nng programs formerly listed 
separately: Supportive Educational Centers, Innovative Projects, Dropout 
Prevention, School Health and Nutritio/i Programs, and Strengthening State and 
Local Educational Agencies). .1 

Title V? 'irihgr.eninn Slate and Lcfcal Educational Agencies 

Part \: ->* ^.^ > Strerrgthen Stat^ Departments of Educa^ 

6. Special Projects (jee Titi-e IV C) ' ^ 
Q Grants to States '(SecrTitIo IV C) \ | 

Title VIII: General Provisions i\ * - . 

^ • ' ' " \ ^ 

o - School Health and Nutnition 'Services for Chijejlren. from Low-lncoirie 
Families - Jchool Leadership in Coordinating Healtjh Services ^ ..^ 

Title IX: Ethnic Heritage Program ;' . ^ / . j ) 

o Ethnic Heritage Studies*^" : - 



^Title I: Community Service and Conhnuing Education Programs . 

■ /' ■ ■ 



art C: Strengthening College and Research Library Resources 

o ' Ediicational Personnel Training Grants - Career Opportunity (au.thorizatic 
• eXF^ires FY 76)^ - ^ . • 



Title\l: College Librory Assistance and Library Training and Research 

Part A}/Bc;r»ic Grants 

^ 3 
,6 College Library Resources 

f " ■ ■ ■•• 

TitleylV: Student Assistance 

Part A: Grants to Students in Attendance at lns|itutions of Higher Education 
o Higher Educaiion Innoyati^n^- Fvrjfcitfor the Improvement of Post-, 
^ Secondary Education (FIPSE)' .^^ \ 

. Subpart I - Basic Educational Opportj^nity Grants 
Subpart 2 - Supplemental Educationiil Opportunity Grants 
Subport k - Special Programs for /tudents frorh Disadvantaged Backgrounds' 



V 



J 



i-ort C: Work Study Programs 

. o . College Work-Study Prcl^am"^ 

Part D: Coope "oMve Educational Programs 

' ' 3 
o EducoTional Opportunity Centers 



Title V: Educational Professicncs Development 

Part 3: ' Attr ctigg and Qualifying Teachers 
Subpart I - Teacher Corps 



\ 



Adult Edueotion A ct (ESEA Amendment of 1966) 
Title III: 

2 

o Adult Educational Grants to States 

2 

o • • Adult Education Specie i Projects Grants 

IK 

Library Servfces and Construction Act 

Title I: Grants for Public Libraries' 

3 

Titl-^lll: Interlihrary Cooperation. 

Vocational Edu cation Ad 

6 Basic .Grants to States' 

. 2 

'o Cooperative Education * 

Special Projects Act of J975 

' ' . 3 
o Career Education 

■ ■■.■"* 

i 



\ 
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. ■ . ■. SECTION IV , 

r, ' 

FEDERAL CORRECTIONS EDUCATION PROGRAMS . , 

A prttnary f^cus of. this study has, lik|^the GAO study of 1972, involved the identification 
of federally sponsored corrections education) progrannsv The infornnation we- have 
collected has been obtaii^ed through a variety of sources. They are largely based on 
* individual contacts and surveys of the various Federal departnnents and agencies that were 
identified as b.eing potentiq'l .funding sources in the area of corrections education. We 
Jnave also examined both the -Cat^og of Federal Donnestic Assistance and the more 
specific compendium. Catalog of Education Assistance Program, for information on 
corrjsctions education related programs, 

4.1 CATALOG OF FEDERAL DOMESTIC ASSISTANCE '-t-.OGRAMS 



The Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance Programs is composed of brief 
descriptions of various programs, activities, and services, which coq be requested 
or applied for by State'pnd local, governmonts and domestic profit or. hon-profit 
corporations, in.s;titutions or individuals other than an agency of the Federal 
Government, ' ; ; 

The Catalog includes: 

' o Grants, loans, loan guarantees„$cholarships, nnortgage loanr and insurance or 
other types of financial assistance. . j 

o Assistance in >he form- of provision of -federal property, -facilities, 
equipment, goods or services/ includin^g -the doM^^^ of surplus real and 
personal property. 

o Technicar assistance, counse ihg and professional training. 

Ecich entry in the catalog was reviewed,- with specific; attention to the stated 
program objectives, uses and use restrictions. Using former kncavledge of the 
program and fhe information provided "in the catalog, programs were singled pOt on 
-the basis of the followino cr leria: ' ' • ■ 



Level J Program funds could possibly be used to "fund corredt'ions 

educotion related projects, but to our knowledge have not been utilized in 
this way. . ' . 



Level 2. - Program funds can be used for corrections educdtion relqted 
projects, and mby have beenj'n the past; but to our knowjfedge currently 
they are not. ^ . 

*• . / • «, 

•\ Level 3 - Program funds are known to be used, at j^ast in port, to fund 

corrections education related projects. / . . 

The Federal Catalog lists slightly under one thousar<y__programs ; of these 
approximately 69 are either currently involved or^'fcould becor^ mvdived" in 
supporting corrections ' education related progromi-, We identified eighteen 
progroms at Level 1 and 27 progroms ot Level 2. l/enty-four programs passed the 
•Level 3 criterion and appeor to be cur /ently involy4d-{to vorying degrees) in funding 
corrections'education related projects. V . 

An analysis of the identified programs that legislatively have a mondate to. provide 
ossistance for corrections education relote'd projects followsV. Table 4-1 exomines 



the type of federal' ossistance provided bV the sixty-nine programs. TH- categories 
ore non-discrete qs. on 'individual program con provide more th6n one type of 
•servic^ to .differing agencies or individu^als involved in corrections education. 

rPHFRAl rORRECt IONS EDUCATION PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 



The following Federal corrections education program descriptions wire derived 
. from extensive i^erviews with HEW and other Federoj program and policy officers*. 
Various Federal reports,' memorandums, project listings and descriptions' were olso' 
utilized. In all coses', the information represents the most occurate\tescr!pt ion of 
the. program and its relotionship to corrections education that was ava.'lable. In : 
several' cases, as. with the 1972 GAO" report, we were unable to determine the 
amount of funds expended m. the area "of corrections education (e.g.j^ SEOq - 
Supplemeritdry Education Opportunity Gronts). The. program descriptions are 
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CORRECTIO, ... EDUCATION SERVICES 
; PROVIDED BY FEDERAL AGENCIES • 



l ype of EducQtiopQl Progrum 

Remedial (19) GED (I'l) ^ 
Post Secondary Educ. (26) 
Vocational Education (25) 

Other Training k2k) :. — , 
'Job Experien-'e (15) 
Other (29) 

Resources Provided 

. staff (35) ■ 
Books (32) . - "- r 

^Materials (38) ' 
Jobs (14) . 

Student Financial Assistance (10) 

Setting ' . 

Institution (2i^. * 
Community (4'^) 
■ School (37) 
. Other (3) 
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Grantee 

Corrections Agency* , (10) 

vSchool ;(37) 
State Education or Vocational Education 

Agency (20) 

Student (10) '• 
Other (21) 



Population Served . ■ . 

Juvenile (32) (up to age 18) . 
Youthful Offender ('♦8) (age 18-2^1)** 



Adult W) Ispecifically 21 or over) 
Needy or disodvantaged (23) (engage) 
Other Special (16) 

Staffing Provided , . 

Corrections (7) / \ ' 

Educators (34) . ' * 

Counselors (22) 

Support Staff (15) ^ 

None (15) 

Other <ll) 



/ ><kv no J- other funding programs do not exclude, 

* Includes mainly programs sponsored^by DOJ otner yp 

cp,,,cations from CJ age^ but they do not explicity sol ..t them. . 



•/ 




• ■ ■ ^ ' " ■ ■ • ■ 

.presented in separate sObsections as follows:. Health, Education & Welfare, 
Department of Justice^and Departnnent of. Labor progrann descriptions, The 
program descriptions/re hierarchicaljy structured, that is, the principal agency is 
. identified (e.g., Ofi^partment of Health, Education & Welfare), the office within 

'thatiogency ^(e.g^ Office of Education), followed by the program within^^that 
office (e.g., voctition education) or the authorizing legislation (e.g.. Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act), and lastly,' when ovailable, individual 
specific projects -funded by the program (e.g.. University of' Southern California's 
teacher corps program to train interns 1o work with inmates). " . ■ 



Office of Education - PHEW > 

Title I of [he Elementary and Secondory Education Act of 1965 ^ 

The purpose of Title I is to improve' the educational programs of local'' 
educational agencies serving areas having concentrations of children 
from low-income families.. Title I of' the Elementary and Secondary' 
Education Act of 1965 was amended in November 1966 by Public Law 
No. 89-750, to include education or educationally rel<:it'=»d services to • 
children living in stateiS; and locally administered^-4n5lTtution^ 
neglected br. delinquent children. 

The Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance contains the following^ 
Corrections Education related progran,s under this authorization^/^; 

o Educationally Deprived Children - Grants to Locol Educational 
Agencies. * 

o EducotibnaHy Deprived Children in Stote Administered Institutions 
Serving Neglected cr Delinquent Children. ■ , 

Grc ts are available to state agencies for those institutions whfch 
operate a school program 'and to local, educationol' ogencies or other 
public and private non-profit institutions for delinquents. The gronts 
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are based on applications which must describe the special educ^ational 
needs in the in.'a itutipn and the|^ proposed educational, projects wyich ore 
designvd : *. nneet the most crucial of those needs* Although th^ Office , 
of Education administers the provislans af the Act end provides overaM ' 
program leadership, it is the state ctepartments of educotion which are 
authorized by Title I to approve project applicationst consefi^ently, 
thq^re is veVy tittle Federal control over ho\y the money is spent. 

'/Eduqationalty Deprived Children Grants io Locol Educotionqr 

• !Age;ncies:' 

\h\s progrorn h desic- ^ to expand ond imp ove educotiof^^^ 
' programs to meet ' is of educotjonolty disodvonttiged ^ 

children in low-in^kin: 5 whether enrolled ^n pubH or private 
elementary and u^c^y^^^j .^chooSs. Individual projecls ore desigoed 

• to supplemen|,"npr ^upp!a;% rhose services normoUy provided by 
state end local ec " c ■ yna| ogenclt^s. 

. . ■■ ■■ ' r ; . - . / .. ■■■■ '^':r..- 

The direction servicia: provided under tj^is progroni ore 
determined by tocol needs. Funds hove ^been used t^ 
spieciai edueotion programs fpr lpw-irscome groups. Some project 
activities hove been focus^fcd at keeping the delincjupt': <^^^ 
potentfany "^eOnc^ient youth in th.e communily end ^cHooU 

, ' However, it is impossible toVdeteffriine the e to which these 
actlvUies con be colled correctiohs.educo ' 

In fiscal. yeoi^'S976 and 5977 on estimcted ^*275rOOO ch^^d^^ 
1 3^00 school dtstricts^^;^^^^ Appro>cJmatety 22S,<K;0 of 

these children win Qttef^id non-pubhc schooisV 

o- ■■■fedycatipnolly'Oeprtvcd Chijdraii sn Stote Adnntnistered In^f^totions., 
; . ServsV^g Neglected or Oelinquenf Children: . ' . 

This progrcm is odminister^* i through ihQ OivU.on of Educofion for 
the Oisodvantd^ged Bureou^M School Systems, its o&i^sctive is lo 
expend ohd improve .^ducationaS; pfO,gfcm<i' "to in^i ^hi'-'- sp^cloy 



needs of institu-tionalized children," which includes children under 21 . 
years of age living in adult institutions. 

In the 1973-4 school year, $22,777,833 was allocated for 46,570 
eligible delinquent children living in 385 state adnninistered 
institutions,. ,At the same tinne, approxinnately $4,000,000 was 
allocated to 19,395 eligible delinquent children living in 315 locally 
administered institutions. These children were served through 
grants made through the local school districts. 

In 1975-76 school year $25,375,000 was allocated to 4I,54'6 eligible 
delinquent children living in 564 state administered institutions. At 
the same time, approximately $4,200,000" was allocated to 21,120 
eligible delinquent children dt 445 locally adrninistered institutions:' 
There were ' 115,007. institutionalized neglected and delinquent 
children in state rn^titutions who were counted for computing of 
allocations for 1976. . ^ * 

For fiscal 1977 the Office of Education Is allocating $43,298,052. for ^ 
compensatory, education programs for neglected or delinquent- 
children in state and local institutions and for juveniles detained in 
adult correctional facilities.* The average period, of. detention is 
from 4 - 6 months, with the educational emphasis on reading, math 
and communicqtion skills - and in getting the children interested in 
the education. 



LEAs will receive $4,578,385 and SEAs $19,054,656 for the 22,274- 
delinquent children located in''3l2 local institutions and the 30,738 
delinquent children in 339 state instttutions. For juveniles detained 
in adult correctional facilities the situation is the following. There 
are 43 locally administered correctional institutions providing for 
1,739 juveniles under Title I, and 247 state ccfrrectional : facilities 
providing compensatory, education for 13,032 juveniles. LEA's get 
$415,417 and SEAs receive $7,833,615 for these programs. The total 
amount received for all juveniles in detention is nearly $32 million. 



With, continued -and increased furrding, the opportunities are great 
for this particular program to develop more pppropriate programs 
for the' delinquent children, while at the same time' discovering 
more effective general approaches to compet^satory educdtion. 

Title II df the Elementqry and Secondary Education Act of '1965 

Title II of this Act authorizes the Commissioner of Education to carry 
out a prggram for making grants for the acquisition of school library 
resources, text books, and other materials for the use of children in 
public, private, elementary and secondary schools. Grants are made to 
■ states whicb in turn distribute the funds to the school systems. Some of 
the funds are pcovided to state and local agencies operating 
correctional institutions. . We. were unable to get an estimate from the 
Office of Education of funds for corrections • education programs 
allocated under this Title. 

Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act- of 1965 

Title III of- this Act enables schools to provide programs presently 
unavailable to children. Title III funds will raise the quel ity of 
educational , servicfe already offered ' as well as stimulate the 
development and evaluation of experimental elementory and secondary 
education programs. Fifteen percent of the programs funds is mandoted 
for projects serving handicapped children. Other funds are mandoted 
for projects in guidance, counseling, and testing. 

Originally, the Commissioner of Education made grants directly to local 
education agencies, Beginning in FY 71, 85% of Title III funds were 
administered by state educational ogencies, with the remaining 15% to 
be used at the Commissioner's discretion within the individual state. 
Now, as of FY. 76 remaining discretionary funds under this program have 
been transferred. . Under the Educational Amendments of 1976 
Supplementary Educational Centers and Services has been consolidated 
under Title IV of the ESE'A. The amount of funding availablfe is fixed ct 
tKat allocated for FY 75. ■ 



Several of the Title III projects have components dealing with -the 
pr(^lem of juvenile delinquency;, and state departments of education 
generally fund some projects related Jo drop-out prevention. ^ In 1975',. 
$594,000 'was allocated under Title III for juvenile delinquency related 
education program areas. $330,000 was estimated^for 1976, but specifier 
'information as to final amount spent in this area in 1976 is not known. 

■^Hle' lV'--of the 'Elementary and Secondary E ducation Ac^fX,. 1976 

^ — '■ ' '■ ~ 

Am endments' " " ■ . - 

Title IV of the Elementa'ry and Secondary Education Act as amended by 
Public Law 93-380 includes a program for Educational Innovation, and 
Support. This program represents the con|olidation.of five program 

,areas: Dropout Prevention (Title ' I), Supplementary Educational 
Centers and Services; guidance, "counseling and testing (Title III), School 
Health and Nutrition' Services for Children from Low Income Families - 
School Leadership , in Coordinating Health Services (title Vlll),„ and 

'Grants' to Strengthen State Departments of 'Education ' - Special 
Projects and Grants to States (Title V). . . 

Under Title IV the use of funds is as follow?: ' . ' 

■ " ' ■ ' : .' . ^ .■ 

d' ■ strengthening-state and local educational agencies. Funds Expended 
fW' these purposes must improve state and local educational 
management capabilities, including comprehensive evaluation and 
planning. A legislatively limited portion of the funds (15%) may be used 
for these purposes. " , . / " 

.2) For the remainder of the funds, 15 percent must be spent on, 
special programs or projects for the education of children with specific 
learning disabilities and handicapped children; and expenditures for 

, programs 'and projects for non-public school children that will be equal ; 

'to expenditures for public school children. These funds are awarded on 
d competitive basis by the State' to local eduntion agencies to support 
.supplementary educational centers and services, innovative projects, 
dropout prevention projects, and health and nutrition programs.- 



Wa were undble to' obtain specific data regarding corrections education 
projects to be funded under the consolidat(?d program. 

$l72,88a,000.waS*obligated*to this progrann in FY 76, An estimated 
$I84,52I;852. is obligated for FY. 7.7.: ^ . < , 

Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 

Ti^le I of the hjigfier E.ducation Act of 1965 provides ifederal funds in 
strengthening community service programs of colleges and universities. 
These, prograrns were designed -to assist, in the solution of community 
;problems. There have been several programs that were funded to deal 
primarily 'w'th offenders. As more substantial ^amounts of ' money 
became available through other programs in HEW and the Depar^tment^ 
of Justice, activities supported by Title 1' diminished considerably. 
However, a few projects of experimental nature are still supported. 
They include the training and ■ counseling of youth in correctional 
institutions and helping disadvantaged out of school young people to 
rediscover their "academic abilities and pursue further "draining. There 
.also exists some staff training projects for participants who must deal 
directly with delinquents. . ' * . 

Under' title I, .Congress appropriated $9.5'million a yearjor FY 69-71. 
However, of the total fund qf $28.5. million, Qnly about $29^000, $20,000 
and $29,000 were applied to programs" aimfed at criminal off^enders 
during those fiscal years. In 1973; three projects in three institutions 
were activated at the cost of $29,549 in federal funds. This involved 
440 participants. ' In FY 7^, approxirhately $30,000 .was applied to 
juvenile , delinquent projects involving 450 participants. In' FY 75, an 
estimated $107,000 was applied to 6 juvenile delinquency projects with 
, qpproximdtely- 435 participants - in 4 states. ; The legislative- 
authorization for Title l| expires in 1976; no funds have been released, 
for the Title I program in FY 76 and none ar^ requested for F Y 77./ / ' . 



Title II of the Higher Education Act of 1965 - * College LiProry 
Assistance and Library Training and Reseorch 

» * ■■ • ■ 

Title II of the Higher Education Act^ prpvides foe college library 
programs, training, and research. Monies under Part A of this Title are 
used to assist and encourage institutions of higher education" the. 
acquisition of library resources, including law library resources. Part B 
of this Title is designed to assist with and encourage research and 
training of persons In librarianship. . ' 

Under Title II, there have been several programs funded .that pertain 
directly to corrections education.^ in. 1972-74., the Burljngton County 
College located in Burlington, .New Jersey trained. and gave associate 
degrees in library and audio visual technolpgy to a group of inmates and 
ex-offenders. (6 parolees, 'l2 inmqtas and 5 ex-offenders not on parole). 
More-.receritly in l97Vand later in 1975, the Bureau of Library and 
Educational Technology of OE, founded, under the Higher Education Act 
two programs that were designed, to train librarians who .were to work irt 

• corrections facility libraries. One progrom for 18,000 was a two week 
seminar^while the other program conducted at Sam Houston University 

' in HontsvilI.e, Texas was a year long effort costing $135,000 and training 
20 librarians. < 

Title. IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965 

Title IV of' this Act p.rovides financial assistance to students attending 
or admitted to institutions of higher education making available the 
.•benefits of post secondary education to qualified students who,, for lack 
.:of financial means, wpuld be unable to obtain such. benefits. Jhis Title 
of the. Higher Education Act authorizes all .pf the major student aide 
programs available for post secondary education. . Part A' of the Title 
provides fcr" grants to students who. are accepted -pr—a+tehding- 
instituVions of higher education. Two. major programs, funded under this 



subpart, the Basic' Educational Opportunity Grant Program and the 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant Program, are utilized by 
institutionalized ^ffenders^on an, on-going basis. Parts C and D of this 
Title provide for work study and cooperative education programs. 
Traditionally these resources have-not been, utilized to assist offenders 
in obUining post secondary education; however, the opportumty for 
funding under these .subparts exists. Programs with a potential .for 

funding corrections education are dealt with in a separate subsection. 

* .' ' 

' . .' ■ ' ' ■■ 
.o * The Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education 

The Education. Amendment Act of 1972 authorized the Secretary of 
HEW to improve the post-secondary educational opportunities by 
providing assistance to educational institutions^and agencies for a 
- brbad range of reforms and innovations. Established as the Fund 
for the Improvement .of Post-Secondary Edfication and. located in 
the. Office of the Assistant Secretary, for Education, the fund 
program has now been operating for four years- . 

The Fund is a governmental grant-making, organization. « The 
authorizing legislation for the Fund identifies eight purposes for' 
which grants' and contracts may be awarded. To achieve these 
. eight specific directions for improvements to be pursued by the- 
Fund, the Fund administers a comprehensive program competition 
to which" applicants are invited to submit proposals relat^ed to any 
or all of the'purposes for whicb the Fund can make awards.^ 

The eight purposes for which grants.and contracts may be awarded 
are the following: . 



' I) Expanding educational opportunities to. populqtlons poorly^ 

served- v ■ . ' 

2) New^approaches to aid prospective educational consumers . 

3) . < Faculty development and new incentives for effective teaching 
, 4) Improvement gf instr-uctional services 



5) Leadership development 

6) Institutional development and renewal , - ' ^ . 

7) Integration of Work and education ' . ' , " ' 

8) Development of 'assessment techniques for evaluation of 

program quality and individual learning 

Although several of the grant and contract areas lend themselves 
fo corrections education program implementation, few corrections 
education . programs have been supported byjthe Fund. During its 
first three years, the Fund held.? separate competitions through'-^ 
' which post-secondary education institutions arid agencies submitted 
over 7,6D0 proposals for improving education services- Of the 
7,000 proposals, 288 were selected to receive' awards that totalled 
$31.5 million dollars* Fewer than .10 prbgranns during this period 
were funded to improve corrections education projects Qnd only 3 
such programs are-'currently being funded. ^ . ~ 

. Suppfemental Educational Opportunity Grants 

•Under this program, assistance is pi'ovided to high school graduates 
of '.exceptional financial need to enable them to pursue post- 
secondary education. Grants are made directly to institutions of ' 
higher education which in turn select students for the award. 
Colleges or. universities must offer* at^ least two years of 
baccalaureate study; technical; business schools, at least one year 
course study, or a proprietary institution, of .higher education, at 
least a six. month coursfe of study. Grants ranging from $200 to 
$1,500 per academic, .ygar , are awarded to students accepted or 
enrolled for half-time study,' in good .standing, and who have 
exceptional financial need. . 



In FY 76, 400,000 students participated in the program; an estinnated* 
A4S;000^will participate in FY 77. Because of the lack of specificity 
in application procedures the 'Office of Education was unable to 
provide us with an estimate of the number of mcarcerated persons, 
utilizing program funds. . ' 

Basic Educational Opportunity Grants . 

Basic educational opportunity grants gre resfricted to undergraduate^ 
students enrolling at eligible institutions of higher education, on at 
least a half-time^basis." Eligible institutions include public or private 
non-profit institutions of higher learning. Students are eligible for up 
to four years- of undergraduate study. The amount of grants is 

.determined by family contribution schedules, cost of education and' 
level of appropriation. Grants may range. .from $200 to an estimated ^ 

^$I,W with an average award of $850 in'academic year 1976-1977. 
The standard application forms as approved, by the .Office of 
Management and Budget must be used for applicants to this program. 
With this application/format, there are no m'eans for determining the 
number o^offenders applying for or receiving assistance. We were 
unable, to obtain even an estimate as the • number of offenders 
participating in this program. Approximately WO. Federal inmates 
received BEOG funds according to the Educatipn Division of the 

• Bureau-of -Prisons; " it was estimated- that a total of nearly 3,000 ' 
inmates of state and local prisons were also receiving BEOG grants. 

This results 'in approximately $9.2 million of the $801.9 million total 
BEOG estimated for fiscal 1977 went to offenders. In FY 77 an 
estimated $1,100,000,000 will be awarded. 



• . . . • • 

- TitlWV of 'the Higher Education Act of 1965 

Title V of the Higher Education. Act of 19.65 provides for education, 
r professions developnnent* The ^purpose of this Title is to; innprove the 
quality of teaching 'to help nneet critical shortages of;adequately trained 
educational personnel by poviding high, quality training and .retraining 
opportunities for professionals*, and helping '^to nnake educational 
personnel training progranns nnbre responsive to the needs of the schools 
and colleges," ' . / 

Authorized under .this Title is ' the Teacher ^Cprps Program. -" This 
^ program, since its inception, has provided teacher training to strengthen 

the .educational opportunities available to .children in areas having 
concentrations of Idvy-income families. One area of program effort is 
youth advocacy. Although, this component of the Teacher Corps 
Program represents only 10% of overall program effort, it has a strong 
relationship to corrections education, • • 

• ■ • J . ' I ■ " • 

o Teacher Corps Program ' ' ^ 

The Teacher Corps Program is* designed to improve the education 
opportunities of poor children and to" broaden teacher training 
programs at colleges and universities. The Teacher Corps operates 
a youth advocacy progranrf which has the sdme overall objectives 
• but which deals 'specifically with youthful offenders, adjudicated 
delinquents, and socially maladjusted youths - in an , institutional 
setting. Teacher Corps correction prefects, as well as standard 
. -projects, operate over a two year period, 

K During the past four years Teacher Corps has funded a variety of 
projects which resutted in teaching interns being placed in*' several 
■ ^ • ' types of correctional facilities. In FY 7^, four 7th cycle projects 

- . • completed their second 'years of program 'activities.^ These 7th- 
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cycle projects included \^the University of Caljfornia' dhd the 
University of Oregon p^ojjscJts which enn^hdSLzed training* 'fpachers 
for youth correctional^ prdgrgnns and assisting the public schools in 
providin^^Capproved) educational prograrns^for students "returning 
from correctional . facilities. The rennaining two 7th-cyele 
Teaching Corps interns worked .in connnnunity rehabilitation 
programs for youthful offenders. ii^-PV 74 also saw two projects, 
being funded for -first year" of opiration as part of^^the d-cyclfe. 
These vvere Fordham University c/d Sacramento ^tate CoJIege. In 
both "of "YheVe. , projects . teachers ' were trained to work with - 
delinquent'popqlatio'nsi " . . ' ^ 

In FY 75, two 8-cycle projects, the University of Southern 
California and the Union of Experimenting Qolleges and' 
Universities (Antioch CoJle.ge, Ohio), •started their second year of 
activities which began in FY73. Project e;m'phasis'was on training 
interns to wbVk with inmates. - In additon, two ne^ 'lOth-cycle 
projects were also fOnded in FY 75. ThesTwere significant in that 
they represented a policy of moving awayjrom priso^is as a target 
population. Project focus was on dealing with probjems dt 
preventing incarceration and reentry into the schoql and 
community.' Regular* teachers at both facilities, the Baltimore 
Public Schools, Maryland and Loretta Height C'ollege, Colorado are^ 
involved. in in-Service training prograrp with heavy concentration on 
the teacher/counselor's role in working with troubleci you^h. 

FY 76 saw four Jth-cycle projects receive their second year 
■funding. These included projects located at the Arizona State 
University, th^ Unviersity of Southern California, New Jersey State 
Department of Education and -Vermont Stat6 Department of 
Education, in addition", it is expected in FY 76 that five new sites 



will be funded in the llth-cycle to function within the framework i 
a'pujDilc school's systenn elenhentary-secondary progrann„or within a 
• schopl program of *a state or local juvenile justice system.* This * • 

■ " . ■ . could include acddemic and vocational schools located ip five 

detention centers, wJthcin close institutions, or in contnouqity-based ' 
^ alternatives tto juvenile institutions,, . — ' , * ^ 

> " In October of/ 1976 the LEAA Office of Juvenile'^ Justice 'ar\d 
s ' ^ • ^ J Delinquency Prevention- transferred $2.0 nnillion, dollars to^Teacher'^. ^ 
i Corps youth advocacy projects. . These funds' wer^ used to'support ^ 

• . an additional component tp ten cycle 9 and 10 projects to explore 
and develop models to combat crime, violence, and fear of^rime in 
the ischbQis. ; > \\ . • . 

■ ^ • ^' * \\ ' ■ 

The .ten projects vary In theti;VpR''°*^^'^* They have one coqamon. . \ 
a'. • ■ factor; that is the utilization of^ student participation to deyelop 
' ' qnd implerhent strategies for connbatting crime ^nd' violence irt the 
■ • schools. Thre.e projects pre developing alternative-approaches to; 
\ . ' instruction" as a. means of maintaining the involvement of .troubled 

youths in schools. One ^project is focusing, on the problem, <^ 

' reentry for juveniles returning to the^ommunity after release from 

^ ^ '' ' \ " ' ' ■ ' 

V "S^juvenile training school. \ , • 

, / In the past. Teacher Corps hgs funded ^a variety of projects which 
f • * place s^tulent interns 'in severi.ll types of correctional settings. ; In 

1977, it 'is expected that the Teacher Corps will be. continuing their / * 
involvement in the corrections field. ^ 

Adult' Edu cation Act - ' Elementory and Sec gndar^ -'^Educatio n . - 

• \ — ^"vf^?' ' T . • y 

Amendments of 1966 ■ y 



The .purpose of thi^ Act is to expand educational opportunities and 
renpourbge the establishment of progroms of .adult public education thot 
will enable ali odults to continue their educotion to at least the level of 
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completion * of secondary school and to make available the means 

secure training that will enable them to become more employable, 

,.; , > ^ ^ • . , " ' 
productive, and responsible citizens. * » . 

• • '* 

Over the years, the Adult Education Program has provided educational 
services' to thousands of inmates In federal and^state institutions. 

o Adult Education Program, 

The Objective of the Adult Education program is* to expand the 
educational, opportunity for adults by encouraging the 
establishment of projects that will enable^ ddult inmates to continue 
their education, at least to the level of completion of Secondary 
•School, and to itiCke available the means to secure training that 
will enable them to "becorrie more employable, productive, and 
responsible citizens. ' \ . : 

Matching grants, based on an allotment formula^ are .made to states 
for adult education programs to be carried out by the local 
educational agencies dnd private non-profit agencies. The piast six 
years has seen the tremendous growth in j^rogram services provided 
in Qorrectlonal institutions. In FY .69 the States expencled 
$l,403,00a in federal funds under-thls program to provide adulf 
ba^ic education for approximately 20,000 Inmates; In FY 70, the 
amount was $2,610,000 for about 29,000^Inmdtes and in FY 71 
$2,109,000 for about 32,000 inmates. By I97^^this figure had grown 
to. $5,206,000 and for 58,000 inmates. ^ 

In the past, grants were clso made directly to local educational, 
agencies or the public and non-profit agencies for special projects 
which had national significance' and which promoted comprehensive 



or coordinated approaches to the problems of adult inmates who 
had. not received high school diplomas or the .equivalent. These 
grants, which amounted tp about $135,000 for p'Y 70 and^ 
approximately $187,000' in ffY 71, generally required a non-federal 
contribution of 10% of the cost of the project. 

Title I of the Library Service and Construction Act ^ 



Title I of the Library Service and Con^ructidn Act provides federal 
funds to assist-stdtes in the extension and improvement of public library 
services, ^including those/ libraries in/institutions. Under this state- 
administered Act, public library services are extended to areas where 
they are inadequate; libraries are improved in^residential facilities 
operated or substantially supported by the state. ^ 

The appropriationj'of Title I of the Act was $1.2 million for FY 75. 

Vocational Education Act . 

This Act strengthens^and improves the.qualityrof vocational education 
and expands vocaViohal education opportunities. Grants are provided to 
states to assist them to maintain,, extend, and Improve existing 
programs, of vocational . edupation,* to develop new programs of, 
vocational e^lucation. "Special popuLatjons are suited for ^particular 
emphasis in >he delivery of program services; they are: you-th^, persons 
of limited Engfish^speakihg ability, hqnclicapped persons, and persons 
other than handicapped who have acaderhic, socioeconorriie, or" other 
handicaps that prevent them from -succeeding in the regular vocational 
educatfonprogranri. Offenders and incarcerate J persons are part of this 
latter group. 

Trade and ocqupationbl training programs provided by the states under 
the' Vocational Education Amendments' of 1968 include ' projectsv:^^^ 
inmates of corroectional institutions. However, the vocational education^ 
reporting systern does not collect data on funds q) located for inmates. 



We have received information from several states' that indicate that the 
states are using increasing amounts of money and technical assistance 
in vocational education programs for delinquent youth residing in 
correctional institutions. Based on a review of these identified state 
programs we can reach some conclusions. Programs are generally 
planned and implemented in. coordination with other agencies .such. as 
correctional, welfare, vocational rehabilitation, ^ and employment 
services to pr^pvide vocational training for -students in federal prisons 
and state and local juvenile correctional institutions and detention 
homes and even in many elementary and secondary school settings. 
Additional services provided by these programs include occupational 
orientation, guidance and counseling, remedial education, individualized 
instruction and additional equipnnent and.supplies. • V 

• ' ■ O ■ r. ■ . 

o ■ ' . . ' . *" . "• V 

In FY 69 federal fup\ds to the amount of '$550,000 were used to support 
.the training of 18,000^ inmates. By 1970 federal funds to the amount of 
$775,000 were used to train 25,000 Inmates, and a year later, in 1971, 
33,000 Inmates were' enrolled at an estimated cost of $1,188 million 
' dollars. ^ ^ 



In FY 73, the Ic^t year tbaf, to our- .knowledge, completed data on a 
state by state basis is available, the total, amount was $14,533,697 for 
'39,751 inmates. An additional $10,397,587 was provided by state and. 
local V.E.A. related funds.-. The average cost. per- inmate was $376 per 
)dear. In 1975, $3.5 million of adult vocational education nionies went to 
juvenile delinquency programs.* Given that in 1973, approxiroately $2 
million.., of the $4.5 million VEA funds allocated went to. juvenile 
delinquency programs, we have estimatedVthat the 1975 allocation for 
both, juveniles (which we know, to be $3.5 million) and adults, (which we 
have 'maintained at the 73 level $2.5 million)" to be approximately $6 
million. . ' - 



J ..... . , ^ _ 



4.2.2 * Off ice of Human Development - PHEW 
Rehabilitation. Services Administration 



The Rehabilitation Services Administration of the Social and Rehabilitation 
Services provides financial . support and leadership for state programs of 
vocationdl' rehabilitation. Eacri^state administers and supervises its own ^ 
program. Although individual states may provide some services to public 
offenders, there is no- reporting by the state of the cost of this type of 
service. . However, many state rehabilitation agencies have developed 
programs to provide physically and mentally handicapped delinquents and 
. inmates ;with services they-require -to make adequate vocational adjustment 
in the community. These services are usually provided through the'^basicV 

• support program in coordination with public correctional , agencies, 
.institutions, probation of icers, and the courts. 

, ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ' . . 0 " • . • ■ 

Off ice of Youth Devefopment 

. In 1975, 50 project grants for local, youth'service systems, were awarded to, 
phase out. the youth service systems program that had been authorized by. .; 

.the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Act and which expired on June 30, 1975. 
Technical assistance, training and information services necessary for the 

. phasing out .of this entire program were also provided. 

The Office of' Youth Development in the past assisted states and localities-in 
coordinating the' various, programs _ and resources available fbr the 
prevention, treatnnent and control of juvenile delinquehoy. This was 
accomplished through' the award of grdnts ol^^ contracts to public or non- 
profit agencies to implement coordinated youth services programs. T^e ' 
Office of Youth Development furnished .through grants or contracts training 
and technical assistance to assist in the development and operation of youth 
services' programs and" in matters relatjng. to the prevention of delinquency: 

• Since 1971, the Youth Developrnent Program ' haS: supported .Over 103 youth 
.•services systems (YSSs) throughout the nation, that hqveprovided integrated 

services* which has allowed agencies ^^"V/ork- together to achieve common 
objectives! 
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Programs have varied in scope from the assignment part-time counsellors 
to correctional institutions, tb the installatidh \n reformatories of 
comprehensive vocational / rehabilitation units,^/includihg a full orray of 
personnel, equipment and services. " / . 

National Institutes of Mental Health > PHEW 

~ ' . T~ . / 

The Ce nter for the Study of Crime and Delinq uency 

— — : — : : : / . . ■ 

*■ - ' / ■ 

The Natidnaf. Institute of Mental Hedlth has a mandate under the National 
Mental Health Act of 1946 and subsequent legislation to undertake and foster 
research on problems of human beliavior related to mental iilness and mental 
health, to promote the useful^social application of, findings from such^ 
research, to train persons in matters related to mental health? and to assist 
states and communities in" the .use of ,the most effective methods of 

. preventing,, diognosing and treating mental health problems- The focal poin--. 
in NIMH for research^ troihing and related activities is conGerned5t.with 
problems of mental health/reflected in varioius^ types pf deviant and violent 
behaviors that often involve violations of the Criminal Justice Juvenile law 
is the Center' for Crime and Del inqOency. Furthermore,' the Center requires 

. that ". attention; be qivesT^both - to the individuals -who engage in deviant, 
maladaptive, oggressive behaviors, and tathe larger social contexts in which 
the behavior develops, are observed, and are responded to in accordance 
with prevailing social' norms, and practices. Thus the Center's program 
encompasses problems in areas of individual and community mental health 
that are also' the concern of law enforcement agencies, criminal justice 
agencies, schools, social welfare agencies, and' other public tind j^rivate 
agencies at national, state and locar levels. 'The .Center's program activities 
and the juvenile "delinquency and adult criminal ^behavior areas include the 
development of scientific knowledge of source, and patterns of delinquency 
related behavior; the development, testing, and .evaluation of new program 
models for handling and coping with suqh behaviors by means short of 

: institutionalization; and the development ofMmproved educational (training) 



strategies for the more effective applications of. behavioral and social 
science knowledge to the solution of crinninal delinquency problenns at 
national, state and locdl levels: The .C^nter^s progrann is conducted^ 
prinnar ily in the'fornn of research and training grants which are awarded to 
persons submitting successful proposals for support in work related to crime, 
delinquency, deviant behavior, individual violent behavior, and ^aw and „ 
mental health interactions.' NIMH, and more specifically the Center for 
Studies, of Grin?e and Delinquency, do not directly support any corrections 
-education program; however, they do conduct research and provide training 
grounds for individuals working in this area. 

■ Office of Upward Mobility - PHEW < / : ■ : 

Project START ' 

Project. START is a sniall part of the Federal City College Lortoh Project, a 
conjplex and largely successful^ rehabilitation . project , for , men e-ither 
incarcerated in or., paroled from , Lorton Prison in Lorton, Virginia, 
-Specif-icaHy, Project SIARI-Js._designed^lojjrovi_^^^ an opportunity for' 
paroled men to. obtain a college education while working" as para- 
professionals for various officials ofHEW. The- project began in FY. .70 and . 
was initially funded jointly by the Office, of Education and the Civil Service 
Commission. Currently Pr'oject START is. administered out of HEW's Office 
of Upward Mobility (personnel). " This is a 'small in-house corrections 
education 'project supported by HEW. ' " ■ • 

Budget Allocation for Project START - 

1973 - $ 86,000 '. 47 participants 

1974 - 98,0.00 ■ 39 participants . 

1975 - I03,00a ' 36 participants -^f^Si 

1976 - 178,000 • ' , . . 34 participants , . 

. * o , . 

• . ' ■ ■ ■ ^ ■• ■ ■ 

These allocations were to cover the cost of books, tuitions, and related ; 

o .• ■ • ^ ■ 

expenses. , • . ' . 



Interns in Project START are not awarded funds. They receive regular 
salaries' which, are at the sanne rate and level_pf other , federal employees. 
The average salary for an intern this past year was $9,147 per. year. This 
correlated to an average grade level of Agencies within HEW that 

havS utilized Projebt START interns include Public Health 'Services (PHS), 
"Office of Education (OE), Office of the Secretary (OS), and Social and 
Rehabilitation Services (SRS). 

/ • ■ • ■, ■ ■■•■«* ■ . . 

4.2.5 Departnnent of Justice - Bureau of Prisons 

Prisoners confined - to federal institutions, are provided correctional 

■ ' education to. pronnote rehabilitation prior to their release. The goals of the 

■ '. federal prispns system are designed to meet specific :needs of functional 
' literacy, 'high, school, equivalency, niarketdble work skills, continuing 

edijcationf personal growth experiences 'and positive use of leisure time. The 
_ response to these needs is translated into the follqwing four:prodfdms. . 

I. .'- Adult Basic Educa'tion: consists .of remedial activ/ities designed to^ bring 
teach inmat e withj^he need and ability Jo a.minimum"*67 ^sixth- grade level 
; in reading, wrTting and computation. ■ . . / 

• 2. Adult Secondary .Education: , consists of activities designed to help 
' inmates complete a high, school program. Inmates, complete an ASE 
, program by earnin*g • "a lUeneral Education Development (GEP). 

^? certificate or regular high .school diploma.' 
" . . : , ;■ ■ : y\ • •■• " ••■ ..■ • • ' 

3. Post Secondary Educatiofi : is provided for offenders who . havis 
completed high school ^nd wor^^Jj^ continue their education^ To the. 
extent that the need, interest and ability to succeed in college level 
programs exists among the offender population, institutlohs of " higher 
education are utilized" to provide such services. In fact, during 1975^ 
. approximately S^OOCT federal of fender's .completed over 9,000 college 
' courses; 158 earried^AA degrees, 19 Bachelor^s Degrees,, and 2 Masters 
Degrees, 



OccupQtionQl Education; is designed to inn prove 'the employability of . 
offenders through formal vocational trainihg, apprenticeship programs, 
on the job training in institutional shops and prison industries and work" 
• release in the community. * .. • 

5- Social Education: focuses on ^'nmates understanding themselves better,X 
developing realistic self-concepts, gaining appropriate skills and 
interpersonal , relationships and coping with pr^oblems they must face as 
consumer?, family members, wage earners and responsible citizens, * 
« , • " ■ ^ -' ■ ' ' , ■ ' • 

Number of Course Completions, Fiscal Year 1975 
^' * ■ (Bureau of Prison Statistics) 



Adult Basic Education^ -2,672 

Adult- Secondary Education 4,288 

Occupational Education * 8,084 

Social Education . . 5,303 
-Post Secondary-Education ~~ r — - — - — 9,126 



TOTAL 29,473' 



During FY 75 expenditures for education and training stcff salaries expenses'-, 
in the federal prison system totalled approximately $11.4 million compared 
' with ppproximately $4 nriillion" 10 years ago. Money for the education and 
training courses .from twb primary sources: earnings, (profits from the 
Federal Prison Industry Inc. (f^Pi), and -Congressional appropriations; - 

The. Bureau of Prison Education .Administrators and Instructional Staff are 
involved,. on a contmuing-basis, in experimental/demonstration grant funds 
.administered through a third-party agency such as mstitutions for higher 
education "dnd school districts or other community based agencies and/or 
organizations. 



-^4>2.6---LQw.Enforcement-AssistQncen^d mM . 

The Law Enforcement Assistance. Administration (LEAA) has four program. 
. ; : areas in which- funds can be expended to benefit the, criminal offender. 
These areas are: . 

■ o Block grants distributed to states pursuant to. Part G of the. Omnibus. 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Acts of^l968, ai amend 

■ o .Discretionary grants awarded on the basis of the same part of the Act as 
' above. . ■ ' 

. .0 Funds awarded by the National Institute of Law Enforcement and Crimihail- 
Justice, pursuant Jo Part D of theTSicfr"" 



. 0 Block and discretionary grants awarded under Part E of the Act, grants 
for correctionqrinstitutions. and facilities.i ,, ' :v^ . -., 

_. A sumo^^^^^ ^ ; , 

I. 'Block grants under Title I, Part"C~of-the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act.' — 

. Funds are awarded, under the block grant p^rogrcm to encouragTst^es and- 
units of general local' governments to carry out programs and projects to 
improve and strengthen law enforcement. The basis for an award is a ■ 
. state plan approved by^ LEAA. . " . . ., 

2. Discretionary grants under Title I, Part C of the Act. 

" The law authorizes. 15% of the funds appropriated under Part C of the Act 
•• to be allocated among the states at the discretion of the administration 
for grants to state agencies, units of general local government, or 
combinatiohs of such units. Such awards may be made according to 
criteria and on the terms and conditions determined by LEAA. 
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We made an analysis of discretionary grants approved by LEAA fronn 1974 
to 1976 and found that approximately 2A million had been awarded for 
projects which had a direct influence on .criminal offenders. However, 
during this same period, nearly $19.8 million of block monies has gone into • 
corrections education. / . .. 

3; National Institutes of Law Enforcernent and Criminal Justice. . 

The purpose of Part D of this Act. is to provide for and encourage tr-aining, 
■. educoJion, research and development for the purpose of -improving law 
enforcement and developing new methods for the prevention Qnd reductign 
of crime and for the detection and apprehensiqn of criminals. The. 
■National Institute was established pursuant . to Part D and received 
appropriations of approximately ^0 million in FY. 75. 

/ . ' " . . " ■ . 

4. Grants under Title I, Part E, the Act, ' 

. Under this program, whfcb received initial funding in FY 71, block grants 
■of one half of the total. Part E appropriations are made to the states, on 
the basis of their population, for projects in the corrections segment of 
the criminal justice system. 

The remaining half of the Part E pppropriations are.allocated by U^EAA at 
"its di.scretion. In the. past, .LEAA had distributed, these funds to the" 
individual states in the form of supplemental awards based on the states 
pjanning agencies statement of planned'usage. 

Although Part E highlights corrections, states have become increasingly 
aware of correctional needs and education and training for inmates, and 
have been known to use action funds, (Part C) for prograrris in this area. 
Thus, both Part E and Part C block monies have funded a variety of 
programs for inmates in job training, secondary education, education 
^ release, and college education. Another part of Part E addresses the need 
for staff training and has- .language makinq.it encumbant.upon the state. to 



pfbyide satTsfactory assurance that" it is engaging in projects to include 
the recruiting, organization training and education of personnel employed 
in correctional activities. In addition to Part E, Section 40i2 of Part D and 
Section 406 established an education assistance progrann for pisrsonnel. As 
a consequence, programs under Part E have been funded for offenders 
education and training and a number of major program categories have 
been established for personnel as well. * 

/ Corrections Education Funding 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration funds corrections 

education projects through agency discretionary grants and block g^nts 

. ■ . " ' " ■ I. ■ ■ ' / ■ 

awarded to state planning agencies (SPA's). Corrections is stj:ongly 

emphasized and supplementary grant funds , for correct^fis are 

appropriated. ■ : ' . 

While LEAA agency officials can award discretionar^ grants in corrections 
education and. encourage 'development in. th^:i^nep, SPA^s and state 
applicants for funds determine the bulk of dlrrecrTi^s education projects. * 
As Table 4-2, demonstrates, monies controlled by the ^-states has 

Jocreqsingly,. over d three year period, gone into corrections education 

,project5;:ds compared to LEAA controlled discretionary funding.for such 
'projects, .'^^v., . / ' 

In addition to. interviews to determine LEAA interest Jn corrections 
education, MetaMetrics estimated levels of corrections education funding 
and analyzed LEAA's discretionary and SPA block grants allp'cated for 
corrections- education projects. . • . 

The LEAA Grant Management Information System (Prof ileVlnformgtion)- 
provided a printc3ut of 498 projects funded during Fiscal Vears 74-76 under 
the heading "Employment;^ Training, Education, Tutoring Programs". 

Each project printout included award dates, finding, grantee, block or 
discretionary, and a project ..description. From project descriptions, 
"education and vocational education projects were identified^^ The bulk of 
the projects, 3SI. or 70.5%, were essentially counseling, halfwdy house 
facilities; custody and other program oriented. The programs and projects' 



we identified as corr^^ctions : education proje'cts. actually delrvered 
education services to innnates and offenders. 

The GMIS contains ail LEAA" discrietionary, grants. Block grant award 
infornnatiog is provided by SPA's and Is not connplefe, approxinnately 80% 
of awards are recorded. Block grant prqj,ects identified were increased by 

25% to approxinnate actual totals. - 

, p ... . •' ' ■ ' 

Table 4-2 summarizes the block and discretionary grants and corrections 



education granTs for FY 74-76. ToTal grant available were reduced 

drastically in 1976. Total funding for corrections 'education did increase 
through 1976. . / ■ ' ::|?^ 

Over the three year period^ SP-A controlled block grants accounted for 
:89.2%'of all LEAA funded corrections education grants. In I976,vthe total • 
amount for corrections education grant's was $I(J.7 million. The proportion 
of total funds awarded- to corrections educationuhas gradually increased. 

table 4-3 shows the number of corrections education grants for FY 74-76 
'T^-' ..^ v/hich is consistent with the funding ' level increases over .the three year.- 
' period. Thef average grant amount in 1974 was $I0'5,000 as cpnif^'e'd to" 
$62,000 in T976. " The"~rpli> betwee^^^ Vdcationar Education and Education 
Projects has b^en approximately equal. .. <(^v^, 

^ table 4-4 shows the education component emphasis of LEAA dorr^|^ions ^ 
education projects that were not primarily vocatioaal in thrust. Of t^ose 
project descriptions listing only one component, the major ^propprti^n, 
61.3%, listed remedial education. GED was second at 12.9%. U 

:. Those projects listing 'more than one component averaged three W 
components each. Again, remedial education was the major focus, y/it^ 
' 81% indicating this component. GED was a close second at.78.6%. Table 
4-5 shows the secondary components of vocational education projects witfjl 
J:3.7%Jisting"remedial as a component. 

■ ' ■ C- ^' , ■ ' . ■ . 
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SPA'S are the means of funding Corrections Education projects with LEAA 
monies. Number of corrections educatioo projects and level of funding 
has gradually increased. Remedial educctign is the major focus of these 
projects. «• 
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TABLE k-1 



FY TOTAL TOTALC.E. 

74 . $618 2.1 , 

75 • $730,8 n . 
W : $592.4 fO.7 , 



LEAA BLOCK &DI5CRETI0NARYi;;RANTS, 
(J ijiillions) , : . ' 

%a: BLOCK . BLOCK C.,E. ' 
.3. $536.1 • :L9 

^ 

L3 ^ 536.7 \ ■' 8.6 

5,3 : 



* . • 



%C,£, 

ft 

..3 
L6 
2,1 ■ 



DISC, C.E. : 

$160.1 ' .2 . 

$m.i ,8'; 

$153.8 L4.; 



%C.E. 



i 



,4 



3 



•* Total represents FY 76^of o 12-month perioci. 




TABLED 



BLOCK 



NUMBER OF,LEAA, C.E. GBANTS, I9]4.|9]^ 



„ ^' .^ 



■.DISCRETIONARY 



TOTAL BLOCK & discretionary; 



75 



76 



!Ed. ■:V;E. Total 

f ' r 19 
« . ki ■■ ■jo' 

90' 75 165 



ii lL Total 



3 3 ; 



5 .2 ^ ] 



Ed. V.E. Total 



10 10. :20 



« 50 ■ 93 



95 77 1)2 



IebIch 
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TABLE 4-4 



Components 



Remedial 

G.E.D. 

Post Sec. 

VocEd. 

Training 

Library 

Other* 



EDUCATION COMPONENTS OF LEAA C.E. PR'OJECTS; 

•, (not primarily vocational) ' V 



One Component Projects' 
Number % of Total 



19 
4 



2 

5' 



61.3 
12.9 
3.2 



6.5 
16.1 



More Than One Component 
Number % of Total 



34 
33 

15 
30 

I 

2 



81.0' 
78.6 
35.7 
71.4 
9.5 
- 2.4. 
4.8. 



TOTAL 



31 . 



100.0 



42 



Av. No. of 

Components 



-^'Includes Survival/Camping, Learning Disabled, Arts, and Traihing for Educators 
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• . TABLE h- S . . ■ • 



CORH 
Com ponents^ 

Remedial 
GEP 

Post Sec. 
Training 
■. "other* : , 

TOI.AL V.E. 



Number 

10 ■ 
2 
.2 
7 

■1 . 

• 9 

. ' 73 



_%_ofJ[o1al_V.Ei. 

. 13.7 
2.7. 
2.7 
9.6 

.1.4"' 



♦Training for Educators , 



Ik: 6': 
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A.2.7 Deportment t>f Labor ' . . , 

'■ , «. Comprehehs iv/p Fmpla yment ond Training A ct of 1973 ,:, 

" The purpose of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of .1973 
(CETA). is to-^ovide job training and employment opportunity for 
. economically- disadvantaged, unemployed, and under-employed persons, and 
ip. ensure, that training and other services lead to maximum employment:- • 
. opportunities and venha<^ self-sufficiency -by establishing a flexible and 
decentralized sy^sJefrTSffe^eral, state and local programs. Although not a- 

faTTS^v^Tthe Manpower Development and Training Act, QETA provided 

- for the orderly transition 'of supporting job .training programs under the 

• MDTA of "l962. For many years the Manpower Development Training Act. 
' was the primary vehicle by which the Department' of. Labor had corfducted 

' research,.demonstration' and pilot projects to learn-more about, the problems 
of criminal offenders and their training and job adjustments. In the past, 

• these efforts ha4 included vocational, training for /inmates, experimental 
pre-trial intervent=ion programs, rinodel projects for employment services, 
and federal bonding programs". 

■ - • * 

•'.Under the MDTA, the inmate trbining v/as- a joint responsibility bf the 
•• . Department of Labo7 and HEW. In this arranger^ent the Department bf . 

. . '" •. Labor was responsible for administrative .costs and providing stipends to 
' enrollees while the Department of HEW was responsible for training course : 
material^;- and present'ation. CETA also provides for a cooperative joint 
ventureletween DOL and^^the Office of Education of HEW. Title I of -CETA 
provides for 5%.of CETA funds going to Governors of states... The legislation 
. . ,. requires 'that, the- Governors in conjunction , with their State Boards . for 
,. ^ Vocational Education, or appropriate agencies, be "adyised and get approval ■ . 
; ^rom HEW". *lf aipy of their proposed projects involve HEW-related 

activities. 
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Of particular interest in the CETA /Cct is. Title III Special Fedgrol 
Responsibilities- Part A, Special Manpower Target Groups of. Title III 

'authorizes the Secretary to use funds to provide" additional manpower 
services as author..' ,d under Title II to segments of the population that are 
in particular need of such services. This includes youth, offenders, persons 
of . limited English-speaking* ability, older workers and any other persons 
which the Secretary ma^ determine fo have particular disadvantage' in the 
labor market. With respect to programs for offenders, the Secretary shall 
establish ap^propriate. procedures to'^^ensure that participants are provided. 
v^itKsuch manpower training and related assistance and support services - , 
including basic education, drug addiction, or dependency rehabilitation, 
health care and other services - which' will enable them to secure and 
obtain meaningful employment. To sijppdrt .such programs, the Secretary 
shall develop informatipn concerning the special need of offenders for such 
services, including special studies regarding the incidence of unemployment. 

. among offenders and the means of increasing employment .opportunities for 
the of fenders. \- - - 

Total e^cpenditures for, inmdle programs are not Teddily" available. The 
Bureau of Labor. Statistics, in the 1576 Employment and Jrainmg Report of 
^the President, states that comprehensive data on the labor force status of 
offenders are not presently available;, and data necessary "to satisfy CETA 
requirements in this area would be difficult' to obtain, except at exceedingly 
large cost. '* > 

• CETA Title U "Comprehensive Manpower Services 

■ ■ ■ ■ <j * . . - . ' ' , 

This program is directed to providing trarning and employment opportunities 
to the unemployed, undererpployed, and disadvantaged. 80%. of available 
funds are allocated to prime sponsors according to a formula based on 
utilization of previous FY funds, number of adujts in low-income families. 



and rate of Unemployment. States 'are allocated 1% of the amount allocated 
by -the formula for the, cost incurred in staffing and servicing required State 
gianpower services councils, 4% of the total Title I funds for statewide 
manpower services, and 5% of total Title I funds to be utilized at the 
Governor's discretion to provide financial assistance 'for vocational 
education. 

Specific data regarding offenders, receiving services provided under Title I 

are not available. - . " •. • 

'* . ": ' , * ■ V \, . . ■"• ' 

CfeTA Title J I Public Employment Programs V 

ThTs* program provides transitional employment" in .public service' jobs to 
unemployed or underemployed - perjsons.. residing in_ areas of high 
unemployment. 90% of the funds made available must be used to'pay wages 
and^ fringe benefits to participants. At least 80%' of the funds available are. 
allocated among eligible applicants based on the proportion of unemployed 
persons residing in each area of substantial .unemployment. 

The Department of Labor was not able to provide data regarding the number- 
of offenders employed by. programs under this Title of the Act. 

CETA Title III Special Federal Responsibilities . , . 

Corrections prograrns administered by the Departrnent of Labor are, for the 
most part, authorizedx under Title III of CETA. .This Title has two. parts. 
Part. A is -designated for programs to benefit special manpower groups. 
Special groups identified in the ! legislation are segments of the population . 
that are in particular need of such services, including youths,, offenders, 
persons of lirnited English-speaking ability, older workers, and other persons 
who have particular disadvantages in the labor market. The rese,arch and 
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development arm of the Department of Labor is authorized under Part B: 
Research Training and Evaluatipn, Among the activities called for under 
Part B are those which may contribute to the formulation of manpower 
policy; development or improvement of manpower programs. It provides for 
funding of experirnental programs that offer opportunities for employment 
and advancement through the reduction of " discrimination and disadvantage 
arising from poverty, ignorance or prejudice. ^ . * 

The major programs aciministered under this Title are under tKe Office of 
Community Employment and Develophnent. Specific programs related to 
corrections are the National Program for Selected Population Segments and 
tKe Apprenticeship'and Journeyman Outreach Programs. A brief description 
,of each program and availqble information specific to corrections education 
activities, follqws: ' 

" ^ - " / ' ■ .^^ .... ' - • •* ■ " " ' ' 

Office of Connmunity Employment and Development ^ - . 

These programs. are designed to attract persons from minority groups and to 
assist them in entering apprenticeship and.journeymen. programs, primarily 
in the construction trade. The second purpose is tc promote- the employment 
of minorities and other disadvantaged pers-ns by providing guidance and 
assistance for those who. wish to enter, registered apprenticeship and 
journeyman-^ programs. . Local outreach projects are sponsored by ^ such 
organizations as the,. National 'Alliance of Businessmen and the YWCA. .. 
Projects are located in 110 cities across the countny. - . . 

The Department of Labor was unable to supply us with an estimate of the 
number of offenders enrolled in Outreach projects. However, the main 
thrust of this program is to recruit minority, low-income, and' disadvantaged 
persons. On this basis it is fair to assume that there is some representation 
of offenders, in the program, even though there is n.ot existing mechanism to 
document it. 



NotionQl Program for Selected Population Segments 



This program has consistently been involved in corrections projects. 



Under the National' Program for 



Selected Population Segments such 



projects as the Federal Bondinn Program, Pre-Trial Intervention Progrom 
and Model Offender Program have, been funded. We were unable to obtam 

a ' ' ' ^ t_ • ' '" ■ . 

specific data for the monie$ spent on these projects. ... 



In 1976 "this program sponsored its- ffrst open competition for discretionary 
funding. $20 million pf discretionary monies were set aside to fund 

innovative projects for the following target groups: women, handicapped ' 

persons, youth, and other special population segments. Each CETA Prime 
Sponsor was allowed to submit brie proposal for 'funding under this 
program.- Review^ and awarding of funds was handled through appropriate * 
DOL Regional Offices. A total of 82 projects were funded under this 
prograpn, 6 of these, projects, a/tPtal qf $1,377,906 went ,to corrections 
projects. , . \ 

Employment and Training Research and Development Projects 

This program is designed to support employment and training studies to 
develop policy and programs, through actual project operation that test 
hew ideas and improved techniques in meeting the manpower, employment 
and training problems' of worker groups particularly difficult to employ. 
Demonstration and experimental projects as well as research' grants are 
. funded under this program: On the average, 125 separate research and 
demonstration projects are funded annually. Roughly a dozen, or 10% of 
those projects are for offenders- The *P re-Trail Intervention, Income 
Maintenance, Supported Work, Federal Bonding, and a number of 
vocational and job training programs began as- experimental projects 
funded under this prograrn. ^ ~ 
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In. I975/I8 grants 'were awarded in corrections, & dealt specifically with 
vocational .training of offenders. The Office of Manpower Research and 
Development was unable to supply us with funding data on those other 
projects. / , 

" ** ■ 

Apprenticeship Training Program , . ' • ' 

. ■ , 

This program^is authorizecf under the National A^prepttceship Act of 1937.- 
It is designed to stinnulate and assist industry in the development, 
expansion, and improvement of apprenticeship and training, programs^ 
designed to provide the skills required in skilled crafts or trades. The 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training certifies apprenticeship cind 
trai.ning programs for over 415 recognized occupations requiring 
indehtured service. • - . ^ ' . - 

Specific to corrections education is. this program's' coordination with 
federal and state prisons, for the certification of apprenticeship gnd , 
training programs. * Currently there are 22 prisons with registered 
apprenticeship programs. Table 4-7 lists those ir\stitutions with registered 
programs. ^Inmates who complete, a training program are gFven a 
certificate of apprenticeship training. If on offender is -released prior to 
completing entraining program provisions^are mode for his^ transfer into a 
comparable program on the outside. 

This program does not provide support monies. The extent of services 
offered is limited" to advisory services and counseling. 



TABLE 4-7 

CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 



State Institutions 



Oregon State Prison . so!; '; 

San Quentin,' Folsonn 
•Mansfield, Lebanncn, Marion 
London, Chillicothe * 
Eglin Air Force Base, Jacksonvil le 
Richmohd 

Monfoe'State Refornnatbry, Walla Walla 

Norfolk, Walpole, Frairiinghvinn 

St. Cloud, Redwing 

Jackson , ^ ^ ' 

Yardville,. Annahdale, Trenton, Bordertown, 

Clinton 

State Refornnatory, State Prison , 



Oregon (I) 
California (I) 

Ohio (I) 

Florida (I) . , ' 
Vr^§\nia (I) 
Washington (I) 
Massachusetts (I) 
Minnesota (I) 
Michigan (2) ^ 

New. Jersey (2) 
Wisconsin (I) ^ 



Federal Institutibnis 



Atlanta 
Marion 

'McNeil Island- 
Sandstone 
Danbury 
^ Ashland • 
Petersburg 
^1 Reno 
Terre Haute 
Lewisburg 
Fort Worth. 



Georgia (2) 
Illinois (2) 
Washington (2)' 
.Minnesota (I) 
Connecticut (I) 
Kentucky (I) 
Virginia (I) 
Oklahoma: (2) . 
Indiana (2) ' 
Pennsylvania (2) 
Texas (2). 



(1) State Registered 

(2) Federally Registered 
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The National Endowment for. the Arts (NEA) came* in to existence in. 1965 
with the passage of Public Law 89-209. The advisory body and policy making 
capacity for NEA is the responsibility of the National Council on the Arts. 
At. the same time as the formulation of this council, the Act also. established, 
the Najiohai Council and Endowment for the Humanities. Bolh endowments 
are grant-making agencies and both Councils serve as advisory bodies. 

'The budget allocated to the Endowment hqs grown from $2.5 million in fiscal 
year 1966 to over $60 million allocated during fiscal M976. Endowment 
project- grants have provided funding ' to individual artists in all of the 
creative discij^lines, as well as to artisans working in crafts.. The Chairman 

. of the Endowment makes the final decision on all awards. These are based 
on recommendations, from the National Council on "the Arts -(the NEA 

. advisory body) afe.well as consulting panels in this field. These grants, w.ifh 
few exceptions, must be matched, at least dollar-for-dollar with non-Federal' 
funds. . . >■ 

The Endowment has largely through -the Endowment's Expansion Arts 
program funded prison art. projects. In 'fiscal 1975, nearly $210,000 was spent 
on prison art related projects. 

The .following list identifies by stote,. project and amount, the various 
projects: , . 

PRISON PROJECTS FUNDED IN FISCAL YEAR 1975 
(According to S4ate) 

Connecticut 

Connecticut Cornmission on the Arts 6,425' 

Florida ' . ^ ^ " 

Fine Arts Council. of Florida , ^ 15,000 
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Louisiana 



LouisiSna Council for Music & Peripornnin'g Art5, Inc* 
Minnesota 



♦ COMPAS/New'Focus • " ,10,000 

, Guthrie Theatre Foundation^ 12,500 

■ " '^ ' 

New York ^ . • • 

The Family , ' ' 10,000 

• Black Ennercjency Cultural Coalition 20,000 
^ Cultural Council, Foundation . , 4^000 
Floating Foundation of Photography ' .^Z! ;I0,000' 

Hospital Audiences,. Inc. ' 7,500 

. . - Theatre for the 'Forgotten' ' 17,500 

/ Cell Block Theatre Workshop Corp. 15,000 

, • Oklahoma 

* Oklahonna' Arts & Hunnanities.Councir ^ 15,000 

Rhode Island • 

Rhode Island S.tate Council of Jhe Arts 9,000 

Jniversity of Rhode Islond * . 5,000 




South Uarolina t. 

South Carolina Arts Commission 15,848 

Woshinqton • 
Black Academy of Music ' 15,000 



West Virginia " , ' 

Theatre Arts of West Virginio, Inc. . . 14,000 
V'-Three Rivers Arts Council . . ' 



Some selected project descriptions: - 

Connecticut Commission on the Arts : The Connecticut' Commission qn the 
/^j^rts has established an information seeking , project that will identify ' the * 
^'needs of correctiortal facilities, and 'describe the means and Vne^+iods b>^^ 
which tbe state can relate the arts and artists to the incbrcerated individual A 

Fine Arts Council of Florida : ^- The"Fine Arts Council of Florida, which Is^ 
^part of the Division of Cultural Affairs, has been actively involved fn the 
.deVeloprneht/expansion of arts programs efforts locate^ in correctional 
facilities. In this capacity it has worked cloiiely with the Division of 
Corrections in deve[opihg both needs criteria and priorities in implementing 
.these programs. Xhese , programs have in the past included exchanges of 
penal and "free worldV artwork exhibitions/performances, and numerous in- 
service workshopakand seminars; designed primarily 'to upgrade staff quality 
in the institution. » ^ " 

Guthrie Theatre Foundation : The Guthrie Theatre Foundation, alone and in 
cbnjunctibn with the '.Minnesota/Corr^cti "l^ew FocUs" 

project^ has bepn Mnvolvedi-jn a continuing theatre arts program in the state 
correctionaf facilities. ; . 

The Family ::.^ This is a'New York City theatre group made up of ex-, 
offenders. . Through the technical assistance of professional actors, this 
group has gfown into a regularly performing troupe.' The Family often 
performs at corcectional' facilities and is also involved in providing training 
workshops for the incarcerated offenders* ' 

■ • I . t , . ■ . . 

Black 'Emergency Cultural Coalition : ' The Slack Emergency Cultural 
Coalition (ECC) Project is a New* York City based, prison cultural exchange, 
program that has, among its. many objectives: 

■ . ■ , ■ - c,- ' . . ' ' • 

- o . provfdi'ng^m'otivation and education to gifted, talented inmfates 

o providing exposure to the arts^via slide. presentations and sennihars 

■ o ossistingkinmates to show their ar^i^tic^efforts^in exhibitions. 
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,: : ■ Cultural Council FoundQtion/Free Space : Yet another ^New^York City based;: > . ; ^ 
' project, the Free Space [5rK>jert;b^ artsjc the inmate and ex- : 

;■■ offender population. Tftey organized, with t^e ^ assistance - of ^ local 
'^i! ' ; professionals^ classes in poetry, playwriting,.fiction and skills; rennediation. / ' ^}--'' 

4.3 - FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS FOR CORRECTIONS EDUCATION PROGRAMS \ 

table 4-7 presents available funding . infornnatio^^ concerning ^Federal agenci6s 
/ expenditures in fTScaTyear^j9^5. .Where Kard data was -^not • 

available, and in many cases it was not, hpproximafibns or estimates were utilized. • 
• ; jhe method by which we arrived at .these estimates] afe foot " v: ' 

Fiscal specificity of Federal allocations has" been made increasingly more difficfjit • 
by .the recent'trend of Federal agencies shifting from discretionary grants to block ' - \ 
' funding procedures. In^^many cases, we^wer.e given a total amount of Federal ^ ^ 
. expenditures on related corrections .education program efforts, but because 
disbursement of funds occurred on the local level,: we were unable to determine^ 
precise dollar amounts actually alleviated for specif ic corrections education ^ ' - 
./ pVdgraips,---^^ is further compounHed by current data reporting • - 

requirements of tKe 0MB, which often lack the' necessary specificity oN^forrm 
* to' conduct any meaningful fiscal dr program analysis. ^ ^ .... 

; In many 'respects^ the LEAA. funding information in Table 4-8 is the most .accurate .„ 
" ■ of our figures. Upon request, the LEAA'grann'hforrnatfon system identified nearly . 
' f' 5Q0 projects funded during' fiscal/ years 1974-1976, under the heading of 
"Employment, Training, Education Tutoring Programs" - all potential: corrections 
education programs. If LEAA had not provided:MetaMetrics with complete projecr 
■ descriptions/.for eacl^^of 498 prbgr^^ 

programs "would have be^n reported --a, figure that, would have been signif Fcantly 
"larger than ..the one^ presently found in . Table 4-7. vHoweverj by analyzing the 
individual prpgram data,' MetaMetrics staff was able to: screen outall projects that . 
did Viot' meet our definition oj^cprrections education; This resulted in over 40% of 
'the LEA^identifiecl corrections education projects . bejng removed,..,thus not , 
consiQered as part of .LEAA funding in this area. ^ ^ 
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As previously noted, it has been estimated that, the states^ provide for .slightly less 
than 80% of the' total costs for academic programs in non-Federal institutions. If. the 
$107 million (this does, not include the $11 million spent by. the BOP. in Federal 
Institutions) represents the. 20% Federal level involvement, then according to this ■ 
percentage • bf es^ownj the ^states .col lectively spend, nearly $428 mifl ion. Total 
amounts spent on corrections education .(including vocational, social programs, as well, 
as educational progrdms, for both Federal and i non-Federal institutions would be 
approximately. $546 million. It is estimated that only 20% or $500 million of the 
conservatively estimated $2.5 billion spent each y^ar. on corrections ' is for 
rehabilitative -programs. MetaMetrics' findings support current . estimates of 
corrections expenditures for rehabilitative programs that include, educationqf 
programs. . , • ... * ; 



. ■ ■ Table 4-7 

t. ' '. * ■ . ' ■ « ^ ■ • 

/ - • ■ ■ t ^ » ' ' ■ ' 

Federal Obligations for Corrections Education Programs ; 

' AGENCY • , ! * amounts ' ; 

' ?■ (1975 actual when possible) 

■ • * ■ ', ■ ■ ■ . . . 

•n • ■ . . . ■ ' 

.. Dejat. cgf Health., Education and Welfare . ■ 

' Of f ice of Education • -i 

ESEA^Title I ' . ' $29,575,000 

ESEA Title II ■ ' „„„ 

ESEA Title III ' . . ^S^'SSSci^ • 

Education Innovation and Support 90,000 ' 

• (Title .IV) , ■ . . . : ( ^ . ^ 

HEA Title I , • ■ ^°;'ooo(5') 

/ .HEA Title II ' .. : . . H^SSr 

FIPSE '^^ (4) 

SEOG N.A. 

BEOG - .2,890,000^-^^ 

Teacher Corps (Title-'V) . ■■■ ■ •.1,381,305 ^ . 

' Adult -Education ' 

Vocational Education 6,000,000 

Library Services and Construction 1,200,283 

". Sub Total OE 47,498,303 

Office of Human Development , , -, \r^A r^nn " 

Basic State Grants 17,000,00U^,^^ 

• Expansion Grants N.A.. 

Rehabilitation, Research N.A. , 

-.■ and.'Demanstration ■ 

Sub Total Rehab. Services Admin. (17,000,000.) 

Office of Youth Development . .. c r.r.n nno 

Youth Service Systems 5,000,00a 

Sub Total OHD ' 22,000,000 . 



Office of Upward Mobility. 
(Personnel) 

Project Start 



103,000 
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:able 4-7 (Continued), 
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AGENCY ■ 

Alcohol, Drug Abuse,* and 

Mental Health Administration 

Nation'al Institute of 

' -Mental Health 
National Institute on ^ 

Drug Abuse ^ • - 
National Institute on 

Alcoholism . 
Alcohol Abuse 

.Sub Total of ADAMHA . 

Total Dept. of Health, 

. Education and Welfare • v- 



AMOUNTS 



$2, -636, 000^ 
• ■ N.A. 



(4) 



-N.A. 
N.A. 



2,636,000 



$72,237,306 



Department of Labor 

CETA Title. I ^ . 

Comprehensive Manpower Service 

CETA Title II , ' . ' ' / 
Public Employment Programs 

CETA . Title HI , ■ 

■■■ National Programs for' Selected 

Population Segments , 
CETA Title VI 

Emergency Public Employment 
> Employment and Training Research 
and Development - 
National Apprenticeship; Act; of 1937 
Apprenticeship Training Program 

Total Department of Labor 



3,000,000 (6) 
13,000,000 (6) 



1,337,906 * 



(6) 



' 6,000,000 
N.Ai 

n;a, 

$25,337,906 



C7) 
(8) 



Department of Justice 

:LEAA' 

Block- 
> Discretionary 

Sub ^ Total LEAA Obligations • 
■ Bureau of Prisons 

Totai-'^epartmeh't' of Justice. 



8,600^000 
800,000 

9,400,000 
11,500,000 

$20,900,000 
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Table 4-7 (Continued) 



AGENCY , .AMOUNTS 
National Endowment of uhe Arts ..,200,000 
TOTAL CORRECTIONS EDUCATION OBLIGATION .. $118,675,212 

. FOOTNOTES . 

n. Data vas not available specific to corrections. ^ 
. education expenditures under this program. We are 

• aware, of one project funder under $90,000 under 
D^ropout Prevention during FY75. 

2) '1975 3.5 million on JP programs VEA's, 1973_2 million 

on JD ("Total 73 juvenile and adult 4, 533, by/) 
•estimated same "level in adult but. add new increase 
' ■ for JD - this estimate is most likely, low. 

3) Basic grant monies used, for corrections^ education 
were estimated as follows. Approximately 3,400. 

,. ' inmates in Federal; and "^State institutions receive . 
Basic Grarjts. If each inmate receives the^average 
. grant allotment of $850. , then an estimated . ^.^ 
■ |2,890,00a- of BEOG funds is utilized for corrections 
education. v y 

4-) We are awar^ that program funds are being, utilized . . ' 
to tupport feorrectiont education activities, however, 
■' the sponsoring agency was not able to su|:|ly us with 
.any estimate. : ' ' . .-i? 

5) This is. a low estimate - based on _ the , only funding , . • . 
. data we have on this program; it is also a 19/b . 
. figur^e (See program description) .• • : . , 

6V In 1974, under MDTA,. the predecessor tg^ CETA, 

■ legislation-,. $2,5.65,331 was .spenC,.by^HEW, and ^ 

■ •• $704 891 byV the Department of Labor for corrections 

.education.' Estimates on . CETA, funds benefiting • 

• offenders; are based on. fiscal year '76 proportions _ . 
•■of funding for the State of Wisconsin which maintained 

.. -data on offender participants .Proportions were U 
Title I, 5% for Title II and 27o for Title_^III. .These 
••■proportions were reduced, by two-thirds and applied 
, ': against first year appropriations. ^ • . 
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FOOTNOTES (Continued) 



7) Estimate not available .- see .program description 



/sy-'^his pr.ogram^pfovides no grant monies se.e,. program 
' . description." • 

9) The amount of Vetterans Administration benefits that- 
are currently going to inmates and ex-offenders . 
'pursuing academic programs was- not available. 
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SECTION V 



FINDINGS AND RECp/y\MENDATIONS 



The series of recommendations provided in this section are based on discussions with key 
Federal officials in corrections education, extensive examination' of the literature, 
'contact with current providers of corrections education, services and . analysis of 
corrections education" needs and current programming. The recommendations have two 
thrustk The first and major thrust addresses the role and policy of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare and other federal agencies vis-a-vis corrections "education 
with emphasis on: ' " 



the- need for an articulated national policy in correctionis education : 
Federal agencies' responsibilities in- the area of corrections education 
" o Roles -and. functions of the identified agencies 
o Interagency linkages. • , 

Secondly, a series of recommendations that . affect current corrections . education 
programming efforts are presented. These recomm6ndatibns:concern the state-of-the-art 
in corrections education 'which could be addressed by HEW- and other Federal agencies, 
local and state agencies, private industry, and apfiropriate national commissions. These 
recommendations essentially reflect important functions and studies that have not been 
undertaken. 

5.1 THE NEED FOR CORRECTIONS EDUCATION 

' "PcK>r education does not. necessarily We ; ^ 

. . > can say, however, that the gredteF the- problenns of'the 

people, including. educational problenns, the* more likely . 
• "it is that they Would resort to, crime, 'either out of 
. frustration or because of ecohomic needs. This is • ^ 

particularly t^ye if people do not have skiMs to get , 
secure jobs." . . - ■ ■ . 
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I Education Levels and Requirements ' 

; " : ' • " . 

. There exists sufficient statistical, information - even if there are variances. 

■ in the overall, findings concerning educational attainment levels among 

■ offenders — that clearjy demonstrates a need ' for ' educatipnal. and 
• vocational programming" for \the ^ offender population. According ' to 

■ statistics: • " . ■■. . - . 

•. io . There, are approximately 250,000 inmates in Ui 5. corrections facilities 
on a more or less permanent basis, typically, the inmate is young, male 
and has not completed a higKschool. education. For Federal inrfiates the 
. average grade completion was* 9.7 /ears ; and for .state and locar 
•corrections facilities the average was lower '(8.5).. The average inrnqte 
f unctions two to three grades below .the actual number of school years 
completed. The majority of inmates will stay in custody less. than two 
years, dnd19 out of 20 of them will make an eventual return to society. 

o It has been estimated that up; to 50% of the adult inmates of the penal 
institutions are school drop-outs. The 1970 .census indicated thqt 
possibly 25% of. the adults of. the general population dropped out before 
high school graduation. ' For the 'general population, t^e . average 
completed grade level for adults was 12.1, while .the figure was an 
overage of .8.5 for-adult inmates. • • • 

o ■ In. a recent study conducted by LEA A, it was /estimated that 3^% of the 
' juvenile' corrections population were functionally illiterate and that as 
much. asc20% of. the adult offender'^ population^ were functionally ^ 
- illiterate/* .. ' ' . . 

o Although inielJ|gence tests ddmin to federal inmates revealed 

^- that 87% of them scored "average'*' or "above averageV,, the. fact is that- . 
the majority of this pqpulation has neither the necessary social, 
. . educational nor vocational skills to realize their potential/ As a group, 
offenders and ex-offenders ^ are under educated, unemployed, end * 
unemployaBle and /represent a. disproportionate margin, ' the '. lower 
economic levels and minority groups. ' \ ' 

.-The preceding provides the^ dimensions, pf educational deficiencies of* 

■ offenders and the. diversity of needs in educational programs, and training. ' 
The emphasis 'of the educational p>ragramming, accordingly, should be 

redeveloped with respect . to; the educational background of the program , 
recipients.. This varies. between state, local and federal correctional systems 
as well ds within the yqrious systems themselves." Corrections educational 

. programming must be diverse * to fully meet the educational needs of the. 

'inmate population which range from the ' most basic and elementary of 
educational skills to university level work.. 

V.2 -■./^,." "•■ ■ . •^/. r . 



Although there may be some discussion as to corrections education as a right 
on adult levels, there is general concurrence, that corrections education 
programming definitely b.elongs within the juvenile system, if 'for no other 
reason than.most juvenile of fenders\are under' compulsory education laws. 

The offender, both juvenile and ''adult,, constitutes a population with diverse 
backgrounds, skill levels,0thnicity, abilities and knowledge. Many offenders, 
possess a history of apath);', indifference, and distrust to traditional . 
educational settings and apprcS^es.^ MetaMetrics recommends that 
correctional education, programming be conducted with Ihe explicit 
recognition of the diversity of offender education requirements. 

Vocational Needs of the Offender s ' . ' 

' ■ . " ; , . , ' V ■ 

It has been estimated that between 40% and 65% of the federal prison, 
inmate population lackbd a marketable skilly Mn a survey conducted in- 1^75 
for -the Department of Labor, it was estimated that only -34% of .the inmates 
were likely: to acquire sufficient job skills during incarceration. The study 
also -indicated that although considerable •<ittention has been given to the. 

.concept of community corrections programs in past years, only 4% of the 
inmates have participated in any type of work release programs. An 
additional dne half df -1% participated in vocational training education 
release programs. Over half of all jnmates are unable to partifcipate in 
vocational .training as currently provided, in corrections -facilities. Among 

. some" of the reasons given were that inmates lack the aptitude or interest,, 
and do not meet c. -ademic requirements to attend "the courses. The 
Department- of. Labor -study, revealed that although, three out .pf four 
institutions do conduct forma! vocational training progranis, the majority of 
institutions do not offer sufficient programs to meet individuol. inmate 
needs. . . 1 - ■ ' . 

MetaMetriTis recommends that HEW, ; in concert with .the, Department of 
Labor, develop a. cohesive national approach to vocational education and 
training heedis of the offender population.,. ■ ^ 



Needs, of the Ex-Offender " ■ ^ , , • ' \ 

Although t>iere have been no comprehensive" Studies conducted on the. 
^conditions of education as they relate to parole arid probation on a national 
level, the Education Gommissionj^ the States (ECS) has, in the course cf 
their study on corrections e'ciucation, drawn some preliminary conclusions:' 

o The majority of adults and juveniles given probation do not complete 
high school-. It was also found that most paroled adults and juveniles do 
not return to school, even though their educational level is below that 
of the general population. The cost of an education often precludes_any 
re-entry-into ,-any-educat ionaL progrqms.^.f or . ex-of f e.nder_ add ^ 
problem is even m,ore severe for those ex-offenders who have a family 
to support. - 

o Although there exists some on-canipus programs for adult offenders,- 
there is often no continuing education programs for parolees and. 
tarobationers. 

d There is a minimal amount of both aca'demic and vocational counseling 
taking place in prisons: consequently, offenders are often released back 
to the conjmunity without adeqoate preparation in these two vital 



areas. 



Given the .fact that approximately. 95% of the people sent to corrections 
institutions eventually come back to our communities, and that the average 
length of institutional detention is less tP^an two years, the nfeed for 
-systematic vocational training programs becomes all^ the more dramatic. 
Glasser indicated thaf effective education and training programs- during the. 
period of incarceration significantly^ improves the chance of survival .for the 
inmate upon their release in the community:' at large. He also found that 
individuals able to. secure meaningful employnient upon their release had a 
-m'uch higher rate of success, measured in terms of recidivism, than those 



93 

who did not.,. 



The VQcational and educationarneeds of the , ex-offender are of ten, not 
addressed or dealt- wjth by the responsible social service agencies'. 
Unfortunately, the result is that without these socio-economic skills, the ex- 
offender too of ten ' finds it^' difficult to escape the cycle pattern of jail-, 
release anfl back to Jail again., , 




'■ - Probation and parole have beer^ the -keystone^'programs . in community 
corrections. The Departmenf of. Health,. EducatTon and . Welfare should 
address the education needs of the non-incarcerated offender population and 
, aid the development of alternative programs to incarceration. 

CORRECTIONS SERVICE SYSTEMS • ' . ' ;. « ^ ' 

"If corrections, can be called a service, in the same way 
' as education, transportation or heatth, it is^cledr that . 
• present correctional services, with their goals 

■ vacillating' between punishnnent and rehabilitation,, are > ' 

/' unsuited to meet' complex * human needs.^ . The 

_'L.ambivalence--of„_public attitudes and the decision of 

■■ public' representatives will, reenforce this tendency. ^, . .. , /. . 
. " - There is no one logical' step from 'an awareness that 
"* ' . ■ people have committed crimes to the realization that if 
we "want these people to have a chance of coping better- 
in the future, we need to address- their educbtiondl,, ' 
social, and psychological needs in a humanitarian way. . ^ 

However, and unfortunately, correctional systems have 
difficulty in addressing these issues and needs. To a ' - 
• large degree this is attributable to the fact that there is ■ ; 
\ • " no one correctional system in the United States, rather 
-o- - . there is a series^gf subsystems and sub-systems 'within 
. ■■ these structure^. ^ " ' 

The corrections system consisting 'of correctional facilities, detention centers, 
halfway houses,, parole and, probation agencies is a massive, complex, and 
uncoordinated system that ' jurisdictionally, crosses local, .state and. federal 
:boundaries. Corrections and, detention have, overall reponsjbjiity for 1.3 \o 
N^illion persdnl and in the course of the yec^r handles nearly .3 million, cases. 
Corrections. and detention involve the fifty States, over 3,000 county, municipal' 
systems and the Federal government; 



Recent\ studies have indicated that almosf all states have highly fragmented, 
correctional systems, with, various correctional responsibilities vested either in 
'independent boards or'non-correctional agencies.^^. !n a survey conducted by the 
Advisory Commission on Inter-Governmental Relations,pit was found that in over'^0 



states, neither states nor local/governments had any . full scale responsibilty for. 
comprehensive eorrectional services. They found that ^ -with some of the 
correctional services, particularly parole^ in adult and juvenile institutions, wer^ 
administered by state agencies,(W^ile othec cbfrectional services such as probation, 
local iDstitytions and jails and :juvenile detention centers wei^- local or county 
responsibilities.^^ 

Within most states there exist three separate correctional systems - local, stpte'^ 
and federal. Typically, ..the state system is characterized . by a centralized 
jurisdictional control- of its network of prisons' arid extensive-^parble system. Local 
facilities 'differ according to tiie needs, available resources and size of the local 
communities; Because of the various governing factors involved in administr'ating 
the correctional systems both juvenile arid adult -v- there' often is little or no 
commurtication between state and local corrections official's." _^ 

The situation becomes even more complicated in the provision of educational 
services. Traditionally,' e'du@ation ha? been' the responsibility of local school 
.^crts.^ Higher education, began as a privately sponsored effort and since the 
I930's has been, developed primarily by state governments. It is only recently thai 
the Federal government has assisted in efforts |_t these local and state levels 
through t,.he Elementary, and Secondary EducaticSi . Act of 1965 and the Higher 
Educption Act of 19^5. . . 

Inmate education has been developed by and" large within the institutional setting 
and qs a consequence there has often been ^minimal interaction between the 
institutional systems and the' community systems. It is only within the pqst decade, 
with the infusion of Federal education .funds on the;local and state level to educate 
. the offender population, thqt there resulted a need to coordinate activities between 
the two systems. The fGnneling of LEAA and HEW funds through state agencies has 
helped to establish a I inkqge between the cqrrections and education people. In some 
States this problem has been addressed Thro.&gh the. development of correctional 
sthool. districts. . . • ' ^ ■ 



. : . . ■ ■ - ■ ^ . . ., . ■ 

There are eight such overall state districts in existence,^ ,Posi five* f^^^ 

districts include the provision of funds from the State Departnnent of Education and 

associated support services, ? 

.Ajl- issue in. imprdviQ^^nd increasing corrections education services providedvto 
offenders is more the manner iq which the services are delivered, rather than, any 
changes in the educat]onal curricula. ^turr$ntly, correctionol services, including 

• education, ' have • neither uniform-, external . accoL, tabiiity to departments, 
legislators, educators or other obvious groups, or internal accountability because 

1 . of extreme variations 'in and among the states and fragmenlation of functions 
ampng the state sub-system. 

' POLICY AND COORDINATiON IN CORRECTIONS EDUCATION ^ 



The MetaMetrics review of corrections educational activities sponsored by federal, 
agencies , indicates that there-are no systems to collect, store .^nd disseminate 
information about prison education programs; . and there are no intra or . inter- 
agency systems for developing rationales for corrections education programs, 
planning and implementing programs, and evaluating programs.^ Federal agencies 
are involved in correctioris education progroms and there is. no reason to believe 
that this effort will disappear or diminish significantly in the near future. It. is 
clear that a policy of coordination of education effort across agencies needs to be 
undertaken. ' ' 

S3A Federal Policy and Programming 

The United States . Office of Education, the Department of Labor, 
- Department of Justice,, and other agencie^, located with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, currently have programs addressing the 
needs of the criminal offender. , These programs collectively, however, hove 
: ' only had a minimal impact, with respect to the-,actual need , for corrections 
education. Demonstration projects are- funded for short terms and are 
terminated. Funds are. made available to specialized. p&pulations, buf no 



..provision is made, for stimulating the use of these funds within cor re^gt ions. - 

Several agencies' efforts wi thin cor reef iq^^^ mcjfet sol ely 

upon the initiative of selected individuals. The pverall effect of Fiederal 
programming - in ; corrections education has been , one , of ^^opd 
conceptualization, successful demonstration projects and a lack of followrup 

" V ■ ■ ■• X--.' 

^on program development and implementation. \ - 

There is no formally articulated agency policy regarding the" role of ^ 
corrections education' at HEW'or any other Federal agency. . In the absence 
of formal policy, \there do exist definite ' agency attitudes concerning 
corrections educc^ion raldted activities. Interviews .v/ith both staff and 

. administrators jndlcafed .that key agencies are directly or indirectly funding^ 
corrections -education related projects, but. no single-agency has stepped* 
forth as a leader in establishing objectives in .corrections education and 
corrections education policy. Corrections education projects are genepdily 
^"side line" efforts of Federal agencies. | Usually these projects have a 
sponsor within the agency. - In many iristances this is an official who. has a 
personal or or professional . .interest in cbrr^ctions education -and has. 
^successfully supported funding far such projects. It is on this level . that 

.policy, or what might be 'more appropriately defined as agency attit^ude 
regarding corrections education, is forfnulated. . . ^ , 

Since there is no direct f5ol icy regarding corrections educatipn, there is also 
a lack of data collection which could, assist in determining; the fextent of 
Current needs and program efforts.' Even with the stipulation of the CETA 
Act' that the Secretary^qf Labor compile data, on the incidence of 
'unemployment among^ off enders,,;'the . Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
- determined that cqmprehensive data on labor force status of offenders bre 
not. presently available' and data necessary to satisfy this CETA: requirement 
would not only be 'difficult to obtain but exceedingly costly. ^ 



..Another cbnsequ-.nce of hoving no (Refined 'agency policy concerning 
correciipns leducation is that it is difficult to determine the impact that 
some federal programs might be. having in this area, since programs are not ; • 
administered with objectives or overall policy in mind. Some officials do not ,. 
administer their program with' the intent of affecting edycational needs of 
the off Anders. In .many cases, they were unaware^: of the specifics of how ; 
their program either could or does. relate to corrections education; Because ;■ 
. officials are unaware' of existing programs relationships in the area, ■ no 
effective strategy has been ideveloped to coordinate Federal efforts in 

i ■ . " ■ ■ ' 1 ■ ^' ■ ■ ' ' i^' 

.^corrections education. . . , " ■ 



5.3:2- Intra Agency Coordination i •■ 

Not 'only is there a lack. of interagency coordinatjon^^mPJig-the Federal 
\ "agencies,. But' there even exists confHctjjng-^pt^grqm emphg^ within - 
..'Departments and single agencies.^:,--For 'fiscal, year . 1977, the Office of 
Education, under Title I, allocated $«.3 million-dollars for; compensatory 
' education programs for" neglected or, delincjuent children^m stotei and local 
institutions, including juveniles detained in adult correcjionarfacilities. Qf .. 
■ . ' this amount, approximately $23.^''miirion dollars g6es to local education 
agencies and state educational agencies' for compensatory programs for the *' 
• 53,000 delinquents located rn state and local institutions'. An additional $8.2 
million dollars. ($415,000 dollars to LEA'"s and $7.8 million to SfA's) goes, to 
14,000 juveniles located in adult correctional institutions. Under Title I, the 
' altecations can-bnly be made based on. average daily attendance counts, and 

;- " ■; the children must be' in the institution for more than thirty days. Within OE, 
■■ ■ there is' ho explicit policy excluding de-institutionaIization(.but the net 
■ effect of Title I and the emphasis is on institutionalization. However, the 
.. Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency, an NIMH program also under 
' ' the HEW, and the Office of Youth Development, have both recently, taken a 
stand against institutionalization. 
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The. Center. dt NIMH has over the past several years actively encouraged and 
sponsored community based treatment, centers, as an economic alternative 
to institutionalization. The NIMH community based models represent a 
treatment package that have wide applicability they can, with minor 
modification be adapted to a variety of settings, communities and problems, 
At some point a decision will have to be made on this important issue. Are 
HEW monies going to continue to fund programs directed ,to the 
institutionalization of juveniles, or are more economic. and huVnane' programs 
not featuring institutionalization as a component going to be developed 
along line's of the models proposed by the NIMH Center for Studies on Crime 
and Delinquency? ^ 

Federal-State Relations ' ' 

' s . ■ ' ■ ' 

Concomittant with the Federal leaderhsip's inability to allow the 
development of corrections education' policy and programs, locaJ corrections 
programmers themselves usual!/ have little :J<nowledge of the full range, of 
functions and resources of the state and federal agencies. Correctional 
per!5onnei often are noi familiar with which cfients are eligible for services 
and what types of services are available for offenders and ex-offenders. 
Correction^ programming has traditionallly been a step-child among state 
agencies which has often resulted in low budgets, inadequate staff ;and 
facilities. In many cases^ corrections agencies are extending their resources 
just to maintain security and have no resourciss, either manpower or 
financial, to initiate and develop innovative reihabilitative programs.. 

There is a need for- information sharing between federal agencies providing 
corrections related services, and' the local and state agencies tfiat can 
utilize the services . and " resources. It is critical, however, for ^ federal 
agencies to determine. what it is that they do or can potentially do in the 
area of corrections education. ' . 



A, related issue, to the overall problem of federal coordination in the^areaof- 
corrections education concerns the recent , trend of Federal agencies shifting 
r . from discretionary igrants to block funding procedures. This.policy of "New 

: ' , Federalism" impacts on. corrections education programming |n several, ways, 

v. The significant effect revolves on the transfer of power that occurs with the 
shift in authority to disburse the Federal funds. Decision making takes place 
on the local level as they have ultimate control in disbursing the block funds 
• and with that transfer of authority goes the control of program objectives 
' • and priorities. The absence of outside' pressure; groups .In corrections 
education and poteptial reduction of pressure for programs in this field (e.g., 
lessening, the federal agencies* authority through block grant;. 'funding) may 
only exacerbate the situation. ' • - 

Another issue of' the new federalism, approac^i concerns the .ultimate 
program accountability of the local and state agencies: There, can be no 
^'accountability if Federal agencies are unaware as to how and for whom the 
•■ - funds are spent arid given current data collection efforts, It is doubtful that 

many Federal agencies will be able to obtain such data. Because of .changes 
\ Jn 0MB requirementSjt, states'and local grantees of. federal funds do not have 
' to specify what portions of their monies were allocated to the offender and 
ex-bffender populations. Although that ihformdtiori may exist on the local, 
. . ' I and possibly the state; level, the data collecting experience indicates that 
•this information is not retrievable at. the federal level. At a minimum then, 
more specificity of information on federal forms soliciting prograrn data is . 
required. . . / • ' . - , 

5.4 EFFECT AND IMP ACT,OF..CORRECriONAL PROGRAMMING 

The last decade has seen a series of analyses of correctional programs that have 
concluded that few if any of the traditional custody and treatment programs have 
made much difference in the recidivism rate. Ba^ed on this research, two opposing 
points of view have often been concluded. . 

EKLC 



One states that . the majority of offenders are beyond any help that could be 
provided. by correctional facilities. That rehabilitation is not successful is proven 
de facto by their repeated incarcerations. , They have been "institutionaiized" and- 
'Ve-institutionalized" and will continue in their pattern of release/incarceration 
despite, any rehabiliteition efforts. The. position of those believing this point of view 
is that cdrrections'facilities should simply be punitive incarceration centers. 

The opposing point of view stresses that the failure of past rehabilitative efforts is 
not so much a function of theoincorrigibility of the offender as it js of the 
incorrigibility, of the corrections system. Lmproved-rehabilitative programs and 
deinstitutionalization are seen' as the answers. In 'support of the latter position 
there has b^een an increasing number of studies that demonstrate the effectiveness 
of both educational and vocational programs in not only reducing recidivism rates, 
but in improving the overall quality of life, of those who participated in the 
corrections education programs. ' • , 

It is significant that both the punishment and rehabilitation position have strong 
public and research data .to support their contention. The Education Commission of 
States, in one of their reports, indicated that, this has resulted in legislators, 
.governors and educators and' corrections staff . being divided between these two 
alternatives, "one that tends to. insure punitive environments in corrections, and a 
second that as a "matter ..of public, policy, tends' to preserve current correctional 
facilities and ;staff while largely ignoring, critical education, psychological and" 
social heeds of offenders. If doing nothing works as well , as doing something, 
legislators may well opt ^or doing as iittie as possible." . 

ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCAt'iQN ^AND WELFARE - ■' 

The future of corrections "education depends to some extent upon the policy 
directions .provided at the Federal level. A recent policy orientation of the Law 
:Enforcement Assistance Administration has been to de-emphasize, post-secondary 
education and provide basic programs and some vocationally oriented programs for 



offenders. .This approach is being advpcated by national and regional LEAA 
personnel and the impact of this will be felt in' the next two years at the' local Jeyel 
as programs of cultural enrichment such as art, dance and drama as well as higher 
educational opportunities are diminished. To the extent that such a policy can be 
effectively promoted, at the state and local levels, the resultvmay actually be a 
decline in the resources being provided to corrections education. .... 

There is little' or no coordination of corrections education within agencies. HEW 
spends $72 million dollars a year oh corrections education and does not officially 
regognize its" important • role in this- area. HEW also does not coordinate agency 
activitie^s in providing eduQotional services to the offender population. 

• ^ ' ^' ' : . " % ' ■ ' ■ ■ . 

The Department of. Health, Educatlon|and Welfare'has not formulated a coherent 
policy regarding" problems and issues'^^'o'f ^providing educational services to the 
corrections target popylatioQS. The Fund for the Improvement of Post-rSecondqry 
Education, for example, may be de-emphasizing this .particular segment. On the 
other hand, the evidence : *of interest at the local and state Jevels' in providing, 
educational programming is expected to. coptinue into the future. .While an 
increasing proportion of. the total LEAA block funds' is going into corrections 
education programming, this may still be inadequate to address a population whose 
median educational level is close to the 7th grade. 

* There exists a need, for corrections education and studies have, found that 
concerned and well managed corrections education [Drograms do. have an impact. 
The corrections target populbtioh lacks a voice', for expressing their efducational 
concerns, 

HEW is involved in corrections education programs and there is no recsqn to believe 
this effort will disappear or. diminish significantly. MetaMetrics recommends that 
the Office of the Secretary take positive steps to clarify the HEW position on 
corrections education. These !steps include outlining departmental objectives in 
corrections education, obtaining improved data on corrections clientele served by 
HEW programs, coordination of HEW program efforts and coordination with other 
agencies. 



HFW ProarQm -'"M (^"ordinQtioQ 

r,^.'fr^m research (NIMH) and support 

(Teacher Corps) .o .he fund ng of del v. ^ ^ , 

(TUIe ,, ES.A). These ^" '^J^ HEW .o' resu,. in o- 

ogency within .he DeportrBen.. - J . 3,„„.,„„ . resources 

■innovation that comes from diverse viewpoints, . , . ., y 
■ .' HFW aaenct ere defining goals and objectives/. 

coordinating committee or task for^e. : ■''7' ' 

: • ' \. of such a committee ..is that, it; cvolis the 
'■The major . advantages . of • such - ^ _ ^^-j, 'mulJipie/ agency, 
. . disddvantages of-cent.a.Uzation and con ^—^^^^^^,1 ,hat a-, 

..o,ve.;en. in correction educ^t^ ^ ^id results of Lhering 
committee might not aa„ , P ■ educational ^.ilosophy. 

•information abouf programs ^^^^^"^ - Large complix agencies^ 
,.gram ---e.-cnd Im^ement..^ s^^^ ..Hin HEW and . 

themselves oromar.ly ^ , ,,,,^,Us^ ^^ preparations which^ 

corisequently ace largely not. equipped ^.^^.^ ^^^ In 
.ouldbere.ired.for,h.reff2.^^ 

..dition. the history .f.nter-c^^-^^^^^ with a strong .nough 
. engage in the purposes of an mte ,g^ ^ accompiishMhe 

. :r:^';:s::^c:tpp:rU3pro-edo. ,he Secre.or.s .v. . .r^sof 
interest and Uilable '^esourcss. . 



represennng, the,mteres^t^^^^^^ minority end disadvantaged groups. ,T.h,s. 

representation provided oH,.r- nmnoriTy ^v..,.,.. resources,' and . 

ff- '.hn.ild be provided with ..the responsibilities, resource , 

special office ^hooM be pro information oh corrections 

powers required to collect, store . development of 

education programs and ^° --"^^''^'r 'r.^;^'' .^^^.^^ 3fif,ing ^ 

P.... r.iona,e. placing, ^^^^^-J^ r^:- ... be - 

:.™3specia,office.:uld.^..^^^^^^^ 

. ^° -T"' the IrSi^la^^^^ .etaMetrics recommen. 

cooperate in ;he corrections . . ^ committee charged with 

involved in corrections eu » ^ conducive to discussion of 

^ .^d_co?L<ito<.te oc,i^ of the various HEW ogences. ^ . 

5.2 rtp partmehtc l Relationships . , , 

THe.w.o.e„.e3..e„.>.e.osp.v,..oro.e^%^.-^ 

of Hdalth, Eduootion o„d .Welfare., ^--ose^ ^ ^ recommends .hot 

. . aorreCiono, edu=o.io„ ^^Z; ^'^ '.^ 'a odership posi.ion. in 

HEW coordina.e .heir ac.,v,.,es w,.h l^AA and ^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^.^ 

. providing correc.ions,eduoo.,on serv,oes. The Low t , ^ 



vAdministration is •essentially a new fecleralisnn progrann which provibes the 
bulH of its available funds in block ..grants to states for ariocation to 
competing grant applications which ar^ selected'^at the local and state 
levels.. Accordingly, there is a wide disparity in the number of correction3 
education programs being funded by different states- There is also wide 
disparjty^'in the nature'of these particul.an project^ The Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration can stimulate particular > program areas by 
requesting that state plans" address critical areas within their state plans. 

Through state plans LEAA can ensure that . corrections education 
programrning is addrcssed on the state level. \^he state plans determine how 
most of the> LEAA funds are to be spent and must be comprehensive* to 
insure that all pertinent issues are addressed and available resources are 
utilized in the most efficient; manner., It^ follows, contingent^ to the 
development of an overall national strategy ^ concerning correct ions 
education arrived . at through joint interagency discussions, that LEAA would 
have-:. the ' responsibility^for\ developing specific^ corrections education 
guidelines for the' states'^ to be* incorponated into their state 'plans: 
Currently, the Omnibus Crime Contr^ol and Safe Street Act of 1968, as 
amended, and the Juvenile Justice apd Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
requires the state plan to include priprUies and cpmprehensive planning for 
improving justice before block funds can be approved. It remains to be seen 
to what extent .corrections education programming could be interpreted 
under existing statutes- ) ,^ * \ ^; 

There currently exists, a means by which. LEAA can coordinate and cJirect: 
certain, efforts of other federal agencies. Section 204 (b).(2) (4) and (f) of^ 
the Juvenile Justice and Pjelinquency Prevention -Act grants LEAA the 
authority to coordinate certain juvenile delinquency relatecl effprts of other" 
federol agencies. At^a jninimum/.this portion of 'tHe Act gives LEAA an 
opportunity to initiote a vehicletto coordinate fe<5ierdl lefforts,.at least in the 
provision of corrections education to juveniles- . V 
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■ ■ • HEW Wstirriulote adul.: corrections edocotion 

|„ a sinnilcr . fcsh.on, HEW can ^ ^p^^,,^ 

. ,ho, ecch-s,o,e .*oll prepare on ,nnunl o rem ^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

United States Commissioner »' °" "i^,^,. ,„i„e ,0 wi.at e.ten, 

3,„.ien,detoiit.eno.e..eC.^^ 

progress is being made.with respect h . 

• population in need of adult education. ^ 

• ■ ' . f the Federal Government funds in education, _ 

Besides administrating most ot _^ ^ 

HEW worus with f rjLr, betoreHEW con 

- .coordinate educotionol correc ,ons P-^= V . .docotlon, it 

develop a role o, .oordinotin, 'f;'; ; ' ^,^ ,„ .his areo end 

,^,„ ,,3, Have to ocUnowledge hat ^ f Jj ^f^,,,, ,3sist o.hecFederai. 

; ,;.,...-ondHEWoc.^,n^....c^^^^ 

at ™-°''7 r0t" t the secretary o, HEW.or .hroo,h 

^ located o, the leve^ of the 0^^^^^^^^^ 
. pianned monthly fneet.ngso,tlie .nvol 

, ,,..^.e Of t.; st^. c series — ^ ^ ^^l^^^^ 
,e,d .of -corrections education were e^^^^^ ,He . field. These 

„,.cture review and <'^~^^'^^:^ would be under the 

recommendations ma. or -^-^l^ :^^^^^^^ however, the. represent 
auspices of. our proposed Office 

• identifiable areas of -need. 
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Ther. is . need for o sV,.e-of-.he.ort report on current learning theory ond ^ 
edu=ationolte=l,nology OS it pertains to corrections eduoot,on. 

■fhe need for a survey of existing progron, nnodels- ond/or orgonizatiSnal 
arrongement. ti,ot link correctionol end educotional sub-systems. 

The need ior educotioTiHr^t-d-* '^'"^'^'''^ =7"";"* 

!;:jlh,ishing stringent evaiuotidn, procedures of corrections educot.on 

■programs. • . ^ ' '■ 

A need *or\ notional cleoringhouse, or reference center or< corrections . 
education. .i-. - 

The need for c variety of technical assistance programs, including: 

o Planning and developing-new-prJogLams _ — 

o Staff development and training . ^ ' 

o Identifying gront sources and providing gront writing oss,stonce 

. : Providing career educoti».ol guidonce for current correct.ons educot.on 

Staff c ■ ^ 

„ Developing ond.exponding<vocotional educotionprogron,s 

O veio in ond conducting in-service workshops thot w^^ld ■r.volv. 

; ,„embers of the Corrections Education teo^n - .both -correct.on 

specialists and teachers. 

A n^d to exo-rine new methods of funding, iricluding: . . ■ ^ y 

Encourogement'of privote enterprise through loons such OS NpEAi,oons 
Bank loan guarantees for prisoners 

Direct assistance to state <2gencies • . " ■ , 'u r» f.mds 

Use of system similar ■to; the migrant education progW where funds 
ore distributed bosed on the number of migrants in each state 



■ ■ ■ ' \ ■ . . f 

Innovative educational approaches .ocofrectionieducotion ; . ' 

0 Utilizing the moinstreonning =on=ept\r delinouent \ 

o Pron^oting use of community: colleges as ^ reentry center 

... alternative to prisons \ \ J 

o Exploring impact ^?correctionssystem.w.^eschpld>str.cts 
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